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PRIiFACE 



Challenges facing two-year colleges have never been, > 
greater.' Unprecedented" c^iariges in societal trends and values 
have created both opportunities, and problems. Demoglraphic , •. 
social, arid economic changes are altering the student popu- 
lation* Mariycolleges.are Confronted wi^h yhifting arid in 
sgme cases declining enrollments, inflation, and a taxpayers' 

revolt. • ; • . . \ '} ' 

There is a need for two7year colleges to continuously » 
assess their managerial strategies and capabilities. The 
future of many colleges lies primarily in therir ability to 

exerQise self-control and to adapt to present and future 

. ■ A ' * * , , 

conditions: Many colleges are developing and implementing 

comprehensive yet flexible* planning processes designed to serve' 

as a vehicle for their coritinuoys development and refiewal. 

comprehensive planning is emerging as an essential administra- 

tive process for . increasing or' maintraining institutional 

Ji 

vitality in the 1980s. ' , . 

, This monogrkph, the second of two dealing with compre- 
h€|^sive institutional planning, is directed af* institutional 
representatives involved in the planning .process. It provides 
febsential inf6rmation pn a step-by-step approach to^eveVdping 
and implementing a comprefhensiVe planning proceiss . This' 
m9nograph also includes a qase study of planning activity at 
Walla Walla Community College.' T{ie case study offers insights 



to And an understanding, of Various componen±.s. o^f the planning 

t" . 

process. Exl\ibits illustratiy^ how o£her ^institutions 

• ^ 

approach various aspects of the planning, are included' in the" 

appendix. The primary aims of this monograph' are. tO' assist ^ » 

/ - ■ • 

institutions in preparing, iit^plementing , and eval'ua^^ing a 
comprehensive institutional planning process. 

Executive officers ^and institutional planners inter^^^ 
in jjinitiatrng or improving their approach to planning are also 
referred to the first monograph in' this series titled 
Comprehensive Insti tutionai^t Plann ing i n Two-Year Colleges : 
An Overview . and Conceptual Frapiework which provides essential 

information for "planning to plan." Institutions interested 

-* " 

inr initiating or improving their approaqh to planning should 
find tjie planning precepts. and conceptual framework especially 
useful. Recent planni/ng literature Is synthesized and gui(?ing 
principles are delineated, . ' 

If your goal is to maintain or improve your college's 
reputation as being a responsive community-based and ^ 
performance-oriented institution prepared to meet the challenges 
of the 1980s, now is the time to act. Comprehensive institu- 
tional planning is the way. ♦ ' ' 
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|, CHAPTER I 

^ AN INTRODUCTION TO PLANNING . ' " 

* Planning in f-he Educati onal Environment 

Oiallenges" facing college leaders have never been . 
greater. Unprecedented change* in societal trends and 
values have create^ botli, threats, and opportunities for the 
two-year college. .De^-ographiy,- social, and economic changes 
■ are altering ,the student populatio^Tf The' most striking 
changes are 'the relative, increases in th* nuna>er of older 
students, and female studenL attending colleg^ A few of 
^he factors wh ich have*" contkb«it«<*. t° lncreasiV_^« 
heterogeneity and complexity o^ the educational envftomnent . 
ire an awarenesfc of the economic benefits Keiated to ' ^ 
vodatlonal education,' retraining related to-mid-cateer 
shifts, an increasing preocdUpation with adult education and 
lifelong learning, and groving iriterest in avocational - 
offerings for" leisure time use. 

Paralleling these changes Is a pattern of students 
defying entry into college after completing h^gh school. 
Disenchantment with formal eduction, elimination of the 
draft, the questionable economic value of many college . 

degTSeT; "l^nd-iSi? ing- 06^^^^^^ suggested- reasons 

in addiiion to changes in student Interests, many 
educational leaders' are confronted with declining 

^enrollment patterns, Inflation., and a taxpayers' revolt. 

-1- • 



;The„ public's demand for more' efficiency and iiocountabilitV. " 

is being, f^lt^ through the fiscal actions of elected offieia! 

* . * ' 4 - J 

i . \* As a result,/ there is a crucial ijeeaSl for two-year colleges 

t(!f stne^ngthen their managerial capabilities.- The fiiltur^ of 

** . ' ' .'. ^ ^ ' • ■ ' ■ ' 

many colleges depends primardlj^-upon theif~>ibility to ' 

' ■' s ■ :■ - . . ^. ' . • • ' * ■ V - ' • ' 

ex^^rcige self-control and improve the'ir. capacity to adapt to ^ 

' .■ , ♦ ' " ..- J 

present and future conditidns. This is a responsibility of • ] 

management. ...... < - 

' / _ > ' ' . . i'' ^ 

Ii^^itutional management in the global sens^ refers to ' 
five pB^kwary. functions: planning, organizing, staffing, Qirecting, 

id con troll inf. "In this paper, the functions of staffing, 
di^cting, and controllfhg wil/ be^e^erired to ^s manageme^ 



and the cbht rolling functiQn as evaluation . Planhing is 
viewed as a means of increasing or maintaining vitality in the 
1980s» z^^^^ning is the one function ^at is most closely^ 
associated with th^^^'^^ecutiivie level and requires the greatest 
amount of attention atid time. Planning is also the antecedent 
function to the other administrative fuXrrtions^ 
Henderson states cg/se for plan/in^. ^ 



Planning is here to stay. We can use it to our 
advantage,^ or we can let others use or misuse it to 
our disadvantage* As the public becomes increasingly . 
concerned abput the educational enterprise^ we have \ 
ah opportunity now^ through effective^, clearly defined 
planning, to h^lp restore confidence in education — 
in what we are doing. As we continue to increase 

)/ in size and complexity, we have an opportunity now, 
^ thrdugh effective planning,! to increase our capacity 
I to make intelligent decisions. Through ^ffective 
planning wr^ c^n untie our hands from administrative * 
■ r 



1 

minutiae knd concentrate our efforts on the 
e<^ueational proceal^. The choice is ours.-*- 

f 

' *> * . ' 

t - H . 

' comprehensive Planning 
Planning has been identified acT one of tl>e most : 
•impo^ant hdmtfiistratl^e functions, A5tt*^ough planning has 
long b^en an everyday activity, \intil recently, little attention 

— Of. - , .. .. ■ . , . .. . _ - . . 

has been gi^^n to the cjomprehensive planning process., In the 
past, many college administrators have viewed planning as 
something imposed upQn them from a parent organization, 
.usually for the wrong i;easons. Now these same administrators 
have come to realize that plahning actually works to their 
benefit. 



Planning is a process which attempts to predetermine 
a desired course of action. • Planning is deciding where we 
are going and how we plan to get ther^. , Planning can help 
an* institution shift from a posture of reaction €o pro'action.. 
Planning can hel^ the college shape the env||^ronment rather, 
than constantly react to the Environment as it changes. 

Planning helps establish sound guidelines for the 

\ 

efficient and effective operatign^ of an institution by 
providing -an intelligible rationale' for decision making. 
Effective planning can also help persuade others that" the 
college is deliberate in its actions and that the actions 
are mefeting the needs for "which it is responsible. Finally, 

T, — L. G. Henderson, A Plan for Planning for a Community / 

"^C ollege System (Tallahassee, Florida: Department of 
Higher Education, Florida State University, June 1973), 

■ p. 9. ■ ' ■ • . ^ .. 



» 

« 

planr^ing helps ensure that administrative and legislative 

mandates imposed by law, ri>le ^'"^ndr^^egulatioil will be rhet. 

The planning process must be comprehensive Comprehensive 

planning is def ijoed a^ a .formal system for ^integrating both 

short and JiOng-range academic, ^idftjinistrative , financial, ana 

facilities planning for the total ^college arfd its principal 

\ ; . . ^ , ^ 

components. -The- planning process must comprehend all 

elements of the colleg.e and its relevant environment and must ' 

reflect a multi'-dimensional view with respect to both time 

and level w It must present both a long and short-range ^ 

. ) ^ • 

peraipective . It must be an integral part of the college 



operation at aai_l,ey^Sj,.„eseje.5^ It i 



s 



particularly important that there be a conscious, purposeful. 

commitment t;o planning. ^Finally, planning must reflect both 

* ^ / > 

qualitative and quantitative concerns. » ^- ^ 

Comprehensive plannir\g may result a comprehensive plan. 

A plan is ,a written document or documents which sets fort;h 

the goals and objectives of the college and specifies 

program^ and courses' of action designed to achieve them* ^ 

Planning is a ^^rocess; tkup.plan is a product of the process . 

The Process of Comprehensive Planning 
Comprehensive planning is an administrative functidn 
best implemented by developijig a ^formal step~by~step process . 

» (I 

It requires every organizational level in the college to: 
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1/ assess current and past conditions and the 
, environment in whfch^the college operates. 
2. a&sess the needs of present and future- clientele 
and the societal needs for whlc^.the college is . . 
*V responsible. '\ 

•3. define goald jihd set objectives bAsed th«' needs 

assessirtent* ' , 

4. determine and impaement pifograms to achieve the 

.objectives. 

5, assess the progress toward achievement of 
objectives. 2 

^ " The Tunawt^^^ 
clearlf as possible (1) the direction in which the-college is 
going . and why, (2) how it intends to get there, and (3). the 
resources that^ will be required for it to reach' its destination 
This missioft is best accomplished via a comprehensive and 
systematic planning process. A logical sequence of activities 
for developing, implementing, and evaluatihg a f>togram plan is 
shown in Fi-giire 1. This model is applicable to any l^vel in 
the college (e.g. f district, campus, academic department, or 
program). The model indicates that comprehensive planning is 
not a linear, one-way proces^li. The cyclical nature and major 
compc^i^nts of the planning Vrofc.ess are shown in^Figure 2. It 
is important to .note that any model presented is lUkely to 
appear as an oversimplification of the actual dynamics of the' 
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process. In practice, steps i^n the process are highly 

interactive and increase in ' complexity as the process evolves.. 

\ - » 

4 * t • 

V 

' \ • . . Prerequisites to Effective ^ Planning 

Effective planning does not just v happen -- it must be 
/ . . , >^ >■ 

{Sl^nned. 'The succfess of planning is dependent upon certain 

prer'equisite conditions. Those conditions are a"i3 follows: 

^ . . ^ ^ . . . ...... 

1. Top-Level Leadership Commitment 

If the president and/or the board of \rustees are 
indffferent toward planning, the attitude will be communicated 

» 

to the rest, of the institution. This is almost a guarantee 

* 

joX^-failure^. : — ^.-.^ 



2. Staff Time and Expertise 

Time should be allotte"d for (^esigning, explaining and 
pilot testing the planning process prior to implemientation. 
Learning how to plan more effectively should be a 'priority 
consideration at the outset. An outside consultant can be 

t 

utilized to help initiate the procbss and assist with the 
learning experience. « • ' 

3. Planning Procedure and Schedule • ^. 

It helps to identify specific steps to b^e followed, in 
initiating plans and gettiVig them reviewed by central 
administration. Procedures for regular review, revision, 
and updating of plans should also be developed, A calendar or 
time schedule must be related to planning activities so everyone 
knows completion dates for various'^ages . ' . 
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4 . Broad Participation *■ 

Meaningful involvement by. faculty, stiments^ administrators, 
and trustees is the principal sine qua non o^ puccessful 

K^planning. Planners should make extra jjj^ort^S to s^ee that this 
occurs. Shoemaker^ ijridica ted that' "one of th^ foi^ndational andj 
most valuable resources of a college is the intelligence and 
creative aMlity of its personnel," and he suggested that a 
"planning process be designed to make the iSest. use of this 
•resource And not suppress it." He believes that people need to 
feelvthat they are participating- in the ma turat ion a 1 development 

.„ ..Qf;.,^j^^^.^.n^^~t^±on that they have a say JLn their indlvtdtial 
and corporate destiny. It is important in the design of the 
planning process to provide opportunities for input at 
appropjri ate times, places, and levels for everyone either . 
direOtly or thrqugh representatives. 

5. Integration with State LeVel Planning ^ 

The institutional planning process should be integrated 
with planning that 6ccurs at the state system level. For 
colleges that receive a m^ijority of their operating ' revenues 
from the state, planning must flow. from and feed to the , 
^ decision process at the s tat* level. Planning should recognize 
the ifeaiities of the state decision making proces's and be 
integrally related to political strategies affecting y|;he 
system's efforts to influehce state government. ■ ' , 

Y, William A. Shoemaker, Vice-President for Research, National 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, "Planning 
ih Two- Year colleges" (Comments, presented at a meeting 
conveined by the writer at the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, Columbus, Ohio, December, 1978). 



6 . ' Pre^-plahning 

' Pre-planning" activity can be viewed as "planning to plan."^ 
When developing a planning pro^^ss, it is important to 'consider 
the hist^ory, structure, and personality of the institution an 
desigh according lyv . Beforfe planning, an institution should ^ 
deiLermine its planning requirdihents , study existing process and 
capability, deyelo|> planning policy ^ assign responsibility, 
develop a planning structure', develop a planning propesa, and 
initiate staff training on institutional planning. Design of 
the process ^oul<y4eflect a precisely designed series of 
-■A&tivjLiiiea yith' <a related time schedule so everyone knows 
expected completion dates, of various steps.. This should be 
viewed as essential pre-planning activity. 

f 

Essentia* Requirements of an Effective Planning Process 
Past experiences of • planners ^have suggested fundamental 
requirements for an effective planning process. Important 
requirements are: • 

1. Planning Should no\ be Separated from. Decision Making 

kieft emphasized that planning and resource allocation/ 
reallocj^tion muatrbe linked in a decision. process that 
identifies objeq\ives , then selects and develops programs to 
accomplish them. He indicated that planning can "rationalize 
decision making minimizing its ad hoc characte.r. 




4 



} ERJC 



^ p. M. yleft. Academic Planning; Four Institutional Case 

Studies (Boulder, Colorado: National Centfr for 
Higher Education Manac^ment Systems , 1978) ^ p. 5. 

, ■ • / 
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2. Planning Should Le Shprt- and Ldng-rapge ^ 
-Pitmning.is short-range in that it develops the budget; 

for the next fiscal year and continues program commitments, 
^hort-range pl^nnir^tj ui^uairy results in An annual plan.^ 
The lortg-range plah ^eekd tp ^establish thego^ls ^d direction 
^..*for the foreseeable f.uture. Halstead J^ndicated that the 

■ . - - . . ^ -. ■ .1.. . - ... ^ . . . . 

• planning period cannot- be- so long as to preblude reasonable 

accuracy in- projecting statistics and trends, nor can it be so 
short as to make planning meaningless. Without the Aortg-range 
dimension, planning»is likely to be . focused- on how to plan the 
c61I16ge*"8r-WBy otrtr-of- a- ^i?isi^ — „ . ■...„,^^^,.^„^.^_,^^^, 

3. Planniftq Must Result in a E^Idget 
The budget should be viewed as a fiscal statement pf the 

plan. If the budget is not directly tied to planning, plannin|^ 
may be appropriately viewed as *i meaningless exercise since its 
payoff for the college and for the individuals involved will be 
minimal. . 

» ■ » 

4. Planning Requires a jpefinition and Understanding of . 
"institutional Mission, Aims, and Goals 

The planner must first determine where the college is 
going before deciding how to get there. Freeman stated it well; 
"One cannot draw a. road-map without .knowing in advance where 
one is going. . I - 

5. planning M ust .be Information-based 
^ , 

Planning requires information ed^out both^ the inteltral 

T, K. D. Halstead, StatevtUe Planning in Higher Education 
(Washington, D.C. : ; U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1974) , p. 29. . .i^ 

6. J*. E. J'reeman, " Comprehensive Planning it> .Higher Education," 
^ew .Directions for'a^jrgher Educsation , Autumn 1977, p. 47. 
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»»|^€Ct8 of the institution and its external environment. 
Freeman found that many planning systems in higher education 
failed because of inadequate information about the. institution , 
its' programs, its finances, and its staff .'"^ He suggests the need 
for comprehensive jnanagement information systems. (MIS) and 
appropriate analytical models^ to generate information required 
to. support planning. 

* 6; Planning Should Emphasize the Development of Working 
Papers — Not a Final Prin ted Document 

Planning should focu3 on providing information to support 

decisions. The objective s^nould not be to publish a plan that 

may or may not have any direct bearing on the proeesrs o'f making 

decisions. The primary value in preparing a written plan is 

the disciplined process required to develop analyze^ review^ 

and approve the document. The dynsunic nature of the process 

renders a final document obsolete shortly after it is printed. 

Therefore f planners should emphasize the development of working 

papers that support decisions and inform t;:he collie community 

and the public of institutional progress. ^ ' ^ 

7 . Planning Requires a Means of Evaluating 'Institutional 
Performance TT 

»r ■ s <* . 

Evaluation can be viewed as the process of obtaining 
necessary information for planning. ■ Many institutiorfs begin the 
planni}<g^i<;ycle by e^luatinq existing programs to acquire 
necessairj^* information fot planning decisions. 



71 Ibid. , p. 50. r 
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Chhnging' needs and scarce resources require thht some 
programs* be reduced or eliminated while others may be 
maintained or increased. According to Shoemaker, the unpopular 
and distastefuj. thoi^ght of reducing staff is frequently 
considered only "when "an institutiofT is on its last legs 

* 

«nd achieves too little too lat6*. Such an approach does not 
represent good management, let alone realistic financial planning 
for a develqping institution." He believes it reflects a 
greater concern for human dignity to help people find positions 
where they derive satisfaction' from beiing productive instead of 
Xal'lowing them to fulfill traditional roles in "over-stuffed, 
Outdated, and parasitiq programs."® It only j^lifliJc^s a few such 
programs to drain the r^sourxjes of an institution enoiigh to 
prevent it f irom developing new programs and services that may ' 
be vital -to survival. 

g*, i^l^nninq Requires the Development of In8\itutional ^Priorities 

When respurces are jLimited, priorities are necessary. In 
the past, incremental growth was viewed as the norm. Plann^^, 
reflected the expectation that changes could be covered by an 
increased number of students, an increase in the fee paid by the 
student, and increases in state and federal appropriations . 

J: W. a. Shoemaker, "Data and Its Use: A process System for 
Planning" (A paper presented" at the National Consulting 
Panel Meeting on Planning Two-Year Colleges held^at the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio StAte University, December 1978)., 
p» 29. 
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Colleges are now finding that they can no longer expect to 

receive increases. "In most ca^es they must make do with 

' ' *■ 

existing levels of funding or with even less. Therglbre, in 
.order to make changes; it is necessary to chang^ priorities and 
reallocate funds. Traditional^ allocation patterns will have to 
be altered as brade-offs are*<^onsidered to get maximum benefit 
from the. education dollafs available. 

In this section the essential requirements of an effective 
planning process were identified and explained. An effective 
process meets these requirements and is characterized as a 
comprehends iveV continuous , and_ f lexible P^pcgss tha t evo Ives 



with the development of the college. To view the process 

« 

otherwise is to subscribe to the Christopher Columbus theory 
of planning: When he left he didn't know where he was going; 
when he got there he didn't know where he was; when he 
returned he didn't know where he had been; and he did it all 
on a federal grant 1 



CHAPTER II 
IMPLEMENTING THE PLANNING PROCESS 

Planning Mpdel , ** 
A conceptual model of a complrehensiVe planning process is 
presepted in t^jis seOti<>n. This model" was developed within the 
framework of the Planning, Management and Eraluation (PME) System/ 
This model is^ presented in detail in S.L. Van .Ausdle, Comprehensive 
Panning in Two-Year Colleges: An Overview and Conceptual 



_ 1 

^FPimework . The model showd the relationships among the components 

- " i • 

of the system. (See Figure 3.) ., 

Through .the planning component, the college establishes or 



reaffirms 'its mission and deternjine.fi" its goals and objectives. The 
three phases of this ongoing process are: (1) pre-planning, (2) 
^trat^egic planning, alLa (3) operational planning. Pre-planning is 
a vital step, especially for those collegei^who do not ha^^e a 
comprehensive planning process in fJlace. Necessary ste^jps ^ 
include in each phase of the process are explained in detail in the 
following sections. 

The management component can be viewed as the administrative 
process and techniques us^ to achieve gWls and objectives derived 
from the planning compor^ent. This component makes use of the plan 
as a basis for decisions and actions;^ thus the term "plan 
utilization." ' 



1. S.L. Van Ausdle, Comprehensive Planning in Two-Year Colleges ; 

An Overview and Conceptual Framework (Columbus, Ohio: 
National' Center for Research in'^ocational Education, 
1979) , p. 57. , . 
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The evaluation component focuses on assessing the ^ 
actual perfo^arice of the college in terms of the goals and 
objectives derivejirom the planning component. EvAluatiol is 
an ongoing activity. Both program operations and the planning , 
process shduld be monitored and a summative evaluation conduct- 
ed according to a predetermined" schedule. Evaluation provides 

information that can be used in the management of current 
operations and planning of future aetivitiesv Each phase of 

the plannin<g process will be explained in detail in this . 

chapter. . ^ ^ ♦ 

Pre-planning Activit.i<i|r 
Where do we start? How do we proceed? These. are two 
perplexiing questions faced by institutions ,v'V.ich have discovered 
the need for improved planning. Should a consultant be hired? 
HOW about adopting another institution's process? Would it 
be more expedient to get on with the task of writing goals 
" and objectives? These questions all illustrate the need for 

« . * 

the college to develop a "plan for planning." 

initial effort^ shoCild focus on answering these questions: 
Why plan? Who will assume responsibility? Is there a pre- 
determined time frame and basic format imposed by the state 
board? What will be the nature of the planning pr9cess? 

The first step in assessing the need for planning is 
to evaluate existing planning efforts. Kieft, Armijo, and . 
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Bucklew ndvise that an ad hoc task force comprised of 
college leaders and the leaders of major constituents and 
faculty start by assessing insti tutione^l opinion on the 
followirig eight questiontet 

1. Is decision making coordinated? 

2. Is there a shared senile of pur^se and direction? 

3. Is the planning proof ss effective as well as 
efficient? ^ 

4. Is there extensive participatiop in the process? 

5. Is there consensus about the misi^ion , , role and 
H scope of th^ institution? 

6. TO' what extent does the academic program. reflect 

' < . ^ t ■ 

the mission, , role and scope? 

'■■ ■ . , ■' ■ ■ _ 

7. How well understood arp. the educational trend^s 

affecting th-e institution? ^ 

8. How weir do programs respond to the needs of 

• » '' . 

students?^ 

^hey suggest ^that the task force conclude with a 
specific recommendation on the order of one of the following: 

1. current planning is effective. Desired results 
are being achieved, and no changes are necessai^r^. 

2. Current planning is basically adequate /^and only 
limited revision and coordination are needed. 

■< Existing systems and institutional offices can 

^ R. N. Kieft, F. ArmijcJr and N. S. Bucklew, A Handbook for 

Institutional > Academi<j and Program Planning; From 
i dea to Implementation '(Boulder, Colorado: National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems , '19 7«) , 
p. 11. ^ 



undertake such changes. 
% 3. Current planning is inadequate. The institytion 

should implement a different planning process that 
will involve major i)ji8titAitional commitmeht.^ 
Kie^ft stated that many institutions will conclude that the 
thira^option best describes their situation. 

The pre-planning phase suggested here involves a 
fourteen-step process as shown dn Table 1. The first 
two steps are: determining planning requirement^ (Step! 1.1) 
and evaluating existing capabilities (Step 1.2). These steps 
reflect Kieft's recommendations. 

After the chief executive reviews the findings of . the 
initial assessment, planning policy should be developed 
(Step 1.3). This policy will help communicate to the college 
community the cOmmitmerM: to pl'anning «nd the proposed course 
of action. • 

Next, the chief executive should formally assign the 

In 

responsibility for planning (Stiep 1.4). It was noted in , 
Chapter 1 'that planning requires- staff time and ex£$^tise. 
It is important that planning be perceived as an important 
activity that directly influences major policy decisions. 
This is necessary if people are to give planning the . 
required attention thaf^iH be necessary to make it 
effective. For this, reason, the planning officer should report 

directly to the chief executive.' 
T: Ibid. , 
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' The fifthv step suggested is to appoint a planning council 
(Step. 1.5).. This council should includ^ broad representation 
from throi:^ghout the institution, including the leaders of 
administrationt faculty, students, and staff. 

The planning executive, in cooperation with the council, 
,sho_uld- then determine resource requirements (Step '1.6) ^ . 
review current literature, and call in consultants, etc, as 
a means of becoming familiar with the "state of the art" > 
*(Step 1.7). It may be helpful to review the planning pijocesses 
of, institutions that are 9t^ a more advanced planning stage, 
The\r, apf>roaches should be discussed with the president, 
plano^ng officer, and other representatives. It is important 
to note that a planning process- evolves over time froto within 
the institution and reflects the character of the particular 
institution. While learning cAn occur .from others' successes 
and mistakes, be cautious about attempting to tranejplant 
another's planning style and approach to your institution. 
It/ may be rejected because its design does not meet the needs 
Of your institution, or it may be at a more advanced stage ^ 
and prove too complex for yoUr purposes. Learning to plaai is 

m . 

a necessary g?rerequisite and an essential st^p in the 
evolutionary development of a planning process ; Th^ planning 
staff and couBcil must open themselves to the, "learning to 

i 

plan" experience. 

^• 

The next four stfps in the princess comprise, a design^ 



i(^^pri^( 
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phase.* The planning structure is defined (Step 1.8), a planrting 

cycle is determined (Step 1.9), an annual calendar is 

developed (Step 1.10), and a planning process is created (Step 

1.11). These steps should be considel^d collectively, because 

they are highly interrelated. 

A planning structure should reflect the hierarchical 
■ ■ t 

structure ofTht^ organization. It Is highly recommended that v 

the pla^ining and budget i^ structure be identical. This w441 

help tie the planning and budgeting processes together. Each 

organizational unit should develop a plan and budget within the 

context of the next higher unit. The higher units then revfew 

and critique the plans and budgets of the lower units and 

aggregate plans and budgets of the lower units into an ^ 

organizational plan and budget. This structural approach also 

works for evaluation. Planning and budgeting can sta^qt at T 

the lowest possible level and occur within ^the context of ^ 

guidelines provided by top-level administration. This 

structure and appr^Jach also tends to maximize involvement. 

Developing the planning cycle (Step 1.9) inyolves 

determining the length of the planning horizori and the amount 

of detail desired for .each year. Usually the planning cycle 

comprises three to five years. Information demands for 

\ « 

init'i^iting capital bu^^get requests is a likely determinant of 
the m'aximum length of the planning horizon. 

* Eiach year, detailed plans are formulated for the year 



immediately ahead. Less , detaMed Vet substantive plans 
are prepared for subsequent years. An illustration of a 
planning cycle is included in the Appendix as Exhibit A. 
AS the cycle advances, the second year will become the year 
immediately ahead and will be planned in more detail. Sub- 
sequent y^ars may require revision as each now year is 
added. 

Development of the annual planning calendar (Step 1.10) 
involW determining the time line for completion of 
activities for the annual planning cycle.; Due dates for 
planning information or budget requests shape the planning^ 
calendar. One approach is to specify predetermined deadlines 
and then plan backwards. An* annual planning calendar is 
included in the Appendix as Exhibit B. ^ 

" The next important step is the development of the planning 
process (Step'1.11). Specific activities of a proposed 
process' will be explained in detail in subsequent sections of 
this chapter. The two major components of the planning 
process are: strategic^ planning and operational planning'. 
There is no standard approach to planninig nor is specific 
terminology utilized to describe the planning process. ' Bach 
institution should adapt a process and utilize terminology that 
prombtes unc^erstanding within the institution. 



It is important that the "plan for planning" be understood 
by everyone involved. Formal staff training (Step 1.12) is a 
recommended way of proceeding. ^ Chief executives should demonstrate 
their understanding and commitment.^ s^,^f. involvement wUl also 
provide an opportunity to assess attitudes an*'receive feedback on* 
ways of improving the process. 

The final steps in pre-f>lanning are, to evaluate the process 
and results of»the pre-planning phase (Step l.ia) and report progre^&s 
to the board (Step 1.14). After necessary adjustments are made 
based on feedback from staff training and evaluation, the board 

should be asked to express its commitment to planning by approving 

• r " 

the process. . . 

Strategic Planning 

Strategic planning is the process of determining what direction 
the institution will take. The first step in th«^trategic. planning 
process should focus on assessment of present and past conditions of 
the college and the environment within which it operates. 
Conduct Environmen tal Assessment 

^Invironmental needs assessment (-Step 2«1) is concerned with 
obtaining, analyzing, and reporting information reflecting current 
and future needs of the college. Education and training needs and 
interests of present an^d prospective students should be assessed. ( 
This includes the needs and inte-rests of adults in the service area. 
Another major area to study is the present and future employment and 
careier opportunities. In addition, Kieft recommends consideration 



of local, .state, and national trends in financing post-secondary 
education, projected student characteristics for the next five to' 
ten years, enrollment trends, major educational patterns, labor 
trends, and social priorities*^ Valencia Community College's approach 
to needs assessment is included as Exhibit C in the Appendix. ^ 
Valencia's approach is comprehensive and an integral part of their 
planning process. It ii3 included as a practical and sound example 
of, needs assessment. ' n 

AssGSBtnent Institutional Capabilities 

Such assessment (Step 2.2) is concerned with the current and. _ 
potential state of affairs of the institution to pr:ovide educational 
services. .. It involves the process of obtaining, analyz;jjig, and 
documenting information which reflects the present status and poten- 

4 

• t 

tial capacity of the college Initial efforts should focus on 
obtaining and analyzing information that will support; planning 
decisions. This information might be summarized and published as 
ari annual profile report of the college and its service area. 
Write Planning Assumptions 

Statements of assumptions ,are derived from the assessments 
of the environment and institutional capabilities (Step 2.3).- 
These statements can be organized into three categories: (1) 
societal assumptions ^ (2) state system assumptions, and (3) 
institutional assumptions. These statements serve as a context 
fot the subsequent revie^ of the mission statement and development 
of college goals. Planning assumptions are statements of future 
plausible conditions. They form a basis for planning and serve 

4. Ibid. , p. 38. ^ 



as a framework for evaluating alternative ideas. Plannj.ng 
assumptions should be reviewed an^ revised on a scheduled 

basis. ^ , 

Societal assumptions ^consist of statements which charaft- 
erize society today and project plausible futures. The college 
should appoint 'a committee to prepare these staterijente. A 
basic revision should be completed every twci ye^rs. 

State, system boards usually take positions and provide 
information regarding the interpretation of the present, and' 
future stat^ of affairs. Sta1:e system assumptions consist of 
Statements which identify the pos^ltipn th^ stat:e board has 
taken on critical issues that will influence the college. 
State system assumptions should be modif ied or updated, as ' •. 
major changes or announcemeftits occujt at the state level. ^ v 
Institutional assumptions include statements of future 
' conditions that are directly delated to the col],ege.and its. 
service area. Thes^ statements sIKould address such factors 
as enrollment, staff ing, , programs, resources, and the .physical 
plant. 'These assumptions should b6 revised . annuirtly based qn 
new in format^ ion and experience. An exwle of a, format fbt 
planning assumptions as prepared by onfe college is ;incl\ided 
in the Appendix- as '^Exhibit D. / 

'Uview and ^ Update Mission Statement 

V ^ — — ' / 

;^his phase of strategic planning consists of'a matching 
process among institutional and environmental needs, * 
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inatitutional purposes* and institutional capabilities 
(Step 2.4). Caruthets and Lett note that an organization 
develops its strategies for dealing with the future through 
the concurrent assessment of three potentially conflicting 
forces: its traditional" purposes, its current capacity, 

4 • 

and its future environment. They state: 

^en a ^strategy canndt _ ha formulated 
that satisfies the currently perceived 
state^ in each of these three areas 
{purposed, capacity, future environ- 
ment) , the state of at least one must 
be changed. For instance, some aspect ^ 
or ^he organization's capacity such 
as its facilities might be altered. ^ 
Or, some action might be taken to 
change the institution's external 
environment, such as influencing 
political decisions or expanding the 
marketplace. Not infrequently, an 
organization may determine that it 
will amend its basic purposes 

(mission^ statement) if it is to ^ 
enjoy survival.^ ' 

t 

Review and update of the institutions mission statement 
via such' a matching process (Step 2.4) is an extremely 
important step in the strategic planning proces^s. 



5: — ;jf. k. (iaruthers and G. B. Lott, A Guide fo r Mission, Role^ 
and Scope Planning (Boulder, Colorado: National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems. In 
Print) , p. 14. 



Specify Goals i ' 

The next step in th4 -strategic planning process is to 
specify college-wide goals (Step 2,5).* A goal is defined as 
a desired future stat-e or condition, which, if attained, will 
contribute to the achieven^ent o^ the institutional mission. 
Goals are brpadly defined and reflect the central aims of the 

institution. It is recommended that goals be divided Into two ^ 

^ .. ._ _ 

categories^ continuing goals and special goals. Continuing 
^goals are derived with the context of the mission statement 
and, as the name implies, will not change iSignif icantly from 
year to year. Special goals are "special" for a stated period 

1 

of time andvtend to be specific and timely aspects of continu- 
ing goals. Special goals repJresent the most specific statements \ 
of direction at the institutional level. Like continuing goals 
the special goals provide direction to both new and ongoing 
activities and progtams, although they seek primarily to 
intensify efforts on obtain ongoing activities and to bring 
about change. 

.Strategic. planning results in both long-range , and annual 
plans. The Ipng-range plan, usuall^covering a period of five 
to six years, ^ovides a context for the subsequent development 

- ' ■ \ 

Organizational theorists have recently debated the advisability 
of institutions specifying goals as a part of. the planning 
process in higher education. However, preliminary findings ot 
a study of the institutional planning processes of a select 
group of two-year colleges by this writer indicate that goal 
statements are an importsmt component of plan& at these insti- 
tutions. Goal free plannTHQinay be more appropria^tely applied 
within four-year colleges an^r~riniA/jers.i t i oa . 



of an annual operating plan. Strategic long-range and anntial 
plans reflect planning decisions made, by the board of 
trustees.' These planning decisions can be reported as 
continuing ahd special goals. 

V The executive officer, in CjonsultatioH with the planning 
council, should assume responsibility for: the continuing goals. ' 
The goals are derived from planning assumptions, the mission 
statement, and recommendations of the college community. 
This should occur at least on a biennial basts. Special, 
goals should be formally stated by the executive officer on an _ 
annuil basi^ (Step 2.6). The planning council, with assistance 
from the college community, should recoi(pmend the$e goals to the 

executive officer.- 

At this stage, the contents of the strategic long-range and 

annual plan consist of — ^ 

• status elssessroent informatioi^? , 

• needs assessment information; . 

t y 

• Statements of planning assumptions; 

• a mission statement; and 

* . • college-wide goals pfa continuing and special nature, 
college-wide objectives may also be included if the plan 
needs to be more specific. An objective is defined as a 
future state or condition which, if attained, will contribute 
to the achievement of one or more goals: Objectives are 
more narrow, concrete, specif ifc, and subject to measurement. 



Th^ achievement of a goal will normally require the 
attainment ot several specific objectives. 

By this stage, it is assumed that the people involved 
in the process are more knowledgeable about the college and 
its environment and that better information's i^vailable for 
making planning decisions. A written planning report should 
be prepared. Rowever/ the benefits of haying the written 
documeht will be secondary ^ the learning experience 
provided by involvement in the planning process. Remember, 

i 

the planning process is considered as important to the college 

' ■ ' ■ V, 

as the product produced — the plan. 

Examples of mission statementsy (Exhibit E) and college 
goals (Exhibit F) are included in the Appendix. 

t. Operational Planning 

Operational planning is the process of developing long- 
range and annual plans at each administrative level within 
the college. These plans are derived ^from an,d developed, withi 
the context of the college fission and goals specified in the 
strategic planning pl^^e of^the process. (See Figure 4.) 
Measurable objectives Are developed for each administrative 
unit along with procedures or action plans for implementing 
these objectives. Figure ■hows the iterative and dynamic 
nature of strategic and opeiatiqnal planning. They should not 
be perceived as mutually exclusive acti^vities. 
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Eatabliah Planning Unit ^ 

Th^ first step in the operational planning procesB is to 
establish the planning units (Step 3.1). It has already t>een 
recommended that a Jinistrative units within the institutibn 
be utilized as planning and budgeting units. Planning units 
at lower levels are subsets of units at higher levels. The ^ 
following example might help illustrate this point. 
Walla community College (WWCC) , the instructional area is 
subdivided into three ,4ivi#| ions : vocational education, academic 
education, and adult/continuing education. E^ch of these 
divisions is composed of administrative units. The vocational ^ 
division is composed of eight administrative units, e.g., 
mechanical and engineering technologies, health sciences, 
agriculture, business and commerce technologies, etc. Each 
administrative mit is composed of programs. The mechanical 
and engineeri^^ technology area consists of se^en programs, 
taught by eighteen instructors. Each or these levels 
(i.e.,. instruction, vocational. education ; mechanical and 
engineering, and welding) are planning units. 

Instructors in the mechanical engineering department 
at WWCC develop the annual and long-rar^ objectives and 
-budgets for that unit. The department's plan and budget will 
.reflect the outcomes of similar processes that occurred earlier 
at the program level. The process occurs in similar fashion 
each higher level until a plan and budget are developed for 

* Strateqies utilized at Wa TIiT W^lla Community Collcgo will bo 
citeHo inustrate. the operational plnnninq proceRS. , 



the entire instructional division. The supervisor i 
responsible for the division or department> hip/her 
supervisor, and all instructors involved in the unit 
participate in the planning and budgeting process. A 
schei^iatic showing the relationship of all planning units . 
should.be developed at the outset. 
Planning Units Study Strategtc PlaT\ 

Each planning unit should analyze the strategic plan ^ 
developed i"n phase three o^he planning process (Step 3.2). 
The strategic plan will serve as a context for development of 
plans and budgets foi^ the units. The important question is, 
HoW can the unit facilitate the accomplishment of the. mission 
and goals of the institution? Any recommendations for change 
of the strategic plan should be referred to the planning 
officer for further consideration by the planning councils^ 
Planning Units Update Plans, and Budgets 

Plans and budgets should be prepared for each administrative 
unit (Step 3.3). This process at the program l^vel 

and proceeds t6 higher ^levels on a sequential basis within the 
context of the strategic plan" and guidelines by the planning 
office. 

An annual plan and budget are developed in detail. 
Projections ar6 made for up to five or six years. These 
projections will be updated, with more detail provided in 
subsequent years. The plan prepared by eAch ^unt^ will include 



u*hit, goals , objectives , iinplementat ion •plans / and a budget ». 
for the year ahead plus estimates for future years. For an 
example of a planning work sheet used to facili^te this 
step at Walla Walla Community College, see Exhibit G in the 
Appendix. 

Staff Update Professional Development PJ^^ 

At this • stage the college has reviewed its 'direction, . '_ _ 

reaffirmed or changed its mission and goals, and established 

* 

or updated objectives and implementation strategies. A final 
step (Step 3.4) is to update the pi;of essional development 
plans of the administration and faculty. Kinnison explained 
how college plans could serve as a context for each 
individual within the institution to estaViish prof essiorfal 
objectives for the ensuing year,^ Figure 5 illustrates 
how planni^ can serve as a framework for the development of 
individual objectives. ' ' 

Each individual should be encouraged to develop an . 
annual and long-range professional development plan in 
consultation with his or her supervisor. These plans can 
serve as a tasis for formulation of a staff development progr.am 
by the college.' Proposed activities should be evaluated in view 
of the college plan. 

^, C. Kinneson, Senior Associate with McManis Associates , line. , 

"Planning in Two-Year Colleges" (Comment* presenfcd 
,at a" meeting convened by the writer at the N<tioAil 
Cenjzer for, Research in Vocational Education, Colimhus, 
Ohio, DeceitUoer, 1978) . The jpurpose bf the meetinf 
was to assist the writer with his Research. 
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Plan utilizatio n 

, Plans are implemented to accomplish the goals and 

^ objectives deriveQ from the planning process. This 

implementation stage is what McManis and HarVey refer to as 

management. They define manafgement as the administrative 

processes and techniques which are used to achievte the college 

7 

goal# ^afid objectives. — Organ-iiing> -allocating reseuifeea, 



delegating responsibility, and controlling are activities 
associated with th^ process of- directing the accomplishment of 
goals and objectives. This section focuses on specific uses 
of the plan int the management phase. 

Moc^if ication of Ongoing Activity • 
Unplanned events should be anticipated. It is not 

> 

uncommon for planning assumptions to be rendered obsolete 
before the ink is dry on the plan: students behave 
differently" than anticipated, a major policy is changed at the 
state level, an unforeseen expenditure is encumbered. These J' 
and a multitude of other occurrences can create a discre^ 
between planned and actual outpomes at all administrative ^fevels. 
Such discrepancies should not be viewed as a basis for dis- 
crediting pla^[ning.' Planning can serve as a vehicle for 
responding to unforeseen events. ' The plan can serve as a 

7"^ G. Lj McManis and L. J. Harvey, Planning » Management , 
♦ and Evaluation Systems in Higher Eaucation 
(Littleton, Colorado: Ireland Educiational 
Corporation, 1978), p. 6. 



basis for making short-terfn planning decisions that are 
unexpectedly required. This short-term planning is often 
referred to as contingency planning. Contingency plannirtg 
can help ensure that the college remains flexible and ■ 
adaptable to changing needs. Planning can thus be described 
as an ongoing and continuous process. The capability to 
respond to a changed condition that was not anticipated is a 
requirement of an effective planning process. For example, if 
students request a class that fs not currently planned, the , 
college should have t^he capability of considering this request 
in the current plannihg cycle. If resources are available 
or can be "appropriated" via reallocation from a program t^j^ 
is less important to \he accomplishment pf Institutional goals, 
the capability should exist to reconsidet initial plans'. 
Pre paration of Annua] operating Budget ' ^ 

one of the requirements of an effective planning process 
is that it shape budget decisions. The budget should be 
considered the financial version of the plan. The financial, 
. version of the ^annual plan would thus be ^the anhual operating, 
budget. It has been advocated th^t the development of the 
annual plVn and operating budget be coordinated. 

in practice, the annual program or unit objectives are 
stated first as enrollment projections, e.g'., the welding ^ 
program plans to increase enrbllment fro'" ^^^^^^ full-time 
equivalent (PTE) students (1978-79) to ^twenty-five ' 



' PTE students (1979-80) . "fhe - objectives are. evaluated partially 
on the basis of budget implications as well as their 
contribution to achievement of institutional goals. At Walla 
walla community College, enrollment projections are computed 
for each progr^ and administrative unit level. These 
enrollment programs are compared to current enrollment levels 
and are anaiyzed in terms of budgel: implications . A budget 
Hearing is then held for each^ administrative unit. At that 
V time, supervisors and faci^ty explain and justify their plans 
' and budget requests in detail.. An example of a planning "form 

utilized to determine the relAionship between revenues 
. generated by the program (Exhibit^ G) and the projected program 
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cost (Exhibit H) is included in the Appendix. ♦ 

Pre paration of Biennial Op erating and Capital Budget Requests 

Plans are usually projected for up to six yeai^s . The 
exact length of the planning horizon most likely will be < 
dependent upon state level requests for information tied to 
the capital budget request. In the stat6 of Washington, 
enrollment projections are required for six years into the 
future. Biennial operating and capital budget requests are 
determined primarily by. the projected enrollment figures derived 
from the planning process. An enrollment control total is 
negotiated between the Washington State Board for Community 
college Education and each college. The state board utilizes 
district plans as a basis for determining and negotiatjing an 
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enrollment control total with the Office of Fiscal Management, 
which develops the governor's request for the community 
college system. Thus, the foundation of the biennial budget 
requests is the college plans. If the plans are not 
defensible, the college will not be in a position to argue 
for the enrollment allocatipn required to accomplijpf the goala 
of the institution. 

Planning is especially critical in this, period of fiscal 
constraint as state officials are being ' required to reduce 
expenditure levels wherever possible.^ A detailed explanation 
of the operating and capital budgeting processes in Washington 
State is provided in Chapter IV. 
Staff Development Program 

The final step {St\p 3.4) in the development of. the 
"^^operational plan involves formulation or update of professional 
development plans for each administrator and faculty member. 
The college plan serves as a framework for development of 
these individual plans. A study of these plans can serve 
as a basi^s for determination of the staff development 
program* 

Establishment of Criteria fo r Evaluation 

Evaluation is the process of assessing the actual 
performance of the college in terms of the goals and objectives 
derived from the planning process. In this ^ense, planning 
also serves to establish criteria (measurable objectives) that 



can be used in the evaluation process. 
College Promotion 

Planning Qlocumentli contain substantive information that 
can serve as a basis for informing the public. With the 
public questioning as never before the expenditure of its tax 
dollar; it is important for representatives of the public 
(trustees, legislators) to knew thai: the i=ollege 4e involved in 
assessing the needs of its constituency and developing programs 
responsive to these nee^ds within the cpntext of institutional 
mission and available dollars. Although the college is not 
operating strictly in a business sense, responsible" planning 
demonstrates that the college is operated in a responsible, 

businessr^ike way. , . ' 

f ' ' ' 

* Evaluation 

Evaluation is the process of measuring attainment of 

objectives. • Evaluation is both formative and summative in 

nature. It involves both the review of progress and 

measurement and comparison of final outcomes against stated 

objectivesf. . . 

Evaluation should be concerned with efficiency and 
effectiveness. Efficiency measures the relationship between 
inputs and outputs such as co^t per student and faculty- 
student ratios. Evaluation for effectiveness is,, concerned 
with the relationship of stated objectives to actual outcomes. 



From an operational stand{}oint, evaluation is defined as 
the process of delineating, obtaining, and providing information 
to serve as support for both planning and operating decisions, 
ongoing operations should be monitored, and when a significant 
discrepancy occurs between planned and agtual results, 
contingency planning and decision-malcing should be triggered. 
Feedbadc from the summAtive ewlua1:ioiT-proce«s oyel4,» into the 
planning and management components of the PME model as shown 

in Figure 3, page 16« ' 

Most two-Vear« colleges, have either a data or management 
information system. The distinction between a data system land 
a management information system (MIS) is that the MIS requires that 
data be in a usable format (information) and tied to the . 
decision-making process of the college. As the planning process 
evolves, the MIS will require updating. Information will 
guide the refinement of- the MIS. Ideally, status assessment 
reports should be generated from the management information 
system. 

E |/aluation of the Planning Process 

/ The planning process should be viewed as an 
evolutionary process. As planning staff lea^n from their 
experiences and the. experiences of others, they can improve 
planning. .The planning process needs to be studied with 
the finds utilized to make improvements in the process. Outside 
consultants with planning experience can assist by contributing 
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differeiYt perspectives and objectivity. The bottom line 

< 

against which the planning process should be evaluated is 

■f * 

whether or not it facilitates the college's ability to remai 
responsive to the student clientele. 




/ 



CHAPTER III 
' VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING REQUIREMENTS 

^ Vocational education has become the central task of 
two-year colleges . According to Robert E. Taylor, vocational 
enrollments in two-year colleges have increased from 1.1 
million students in , 1971 to nearly 2.4jT\illion in ],977. This 
represents an increase of neatly 20 percent per year for 
vocational education and exceeds the 12 percent yearly increase 
for general post-secondary enrollments. In 1977 vocational 
enrollments of two-year colleges compared to 45 percent in^ 
1 

J971. , 

Vocational education is being called upon to "assume more 

/• 

responsibility for improving our socioeconomic environment. 
This challenge occurs at a time of unprecedented^ change in the 
trends and values of society. and in a period of fiscal con- 
straint.. An urgent need Exists for sfrong, vocational leader- 
ship a,nd management af the national, state, and local levels. 
More effective planning is needed to meet increasing demands 
for expansion and improvement of vocational program^ 

Lamar, Gyur^t/ Burkett, and Gray call for compfehensive. 
planning at all' levels. They indicate t|iat the need for 
planning vocational education has been persistent ^nd is 



\, JRohett. E; Taylor, Statement to Subcoronjittee on Elementary , 
' Secontftoiry ,. and Vocational Education, Committee on 

Education ajid Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, ' 
March 1, 1979, p. 10^ 
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evidenced by the following: 



1. Legal requirements and restrictions (federal, state ^ 
regional and local) ' 

2. Scope ahd complexity 6f present vocational education 
program offerings and needs 

3* Demand for public justif icdition of resource allocation 

to vocational education . • 
4 . Necessity for unif ied programs to «elve probl^gns 

facing vocational education 
5'. Realization of active competition of vocational 

education with other sectors of the economy as well 

as within the field of education for limited resoarces 
6^. Urgency for public accountability of vocational 

programs, services and activities ^ ■ 

7. Requirement for vali<3[ and timely information for 

1^ ■ i 

decision-making . , 

8. Requirement for priorities among multiple objec- . 

•J 2 
tives in vocational education 
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Legislative Requirements 
The urgency for comprehensive planning of vocational 
education at the institutional level is emphasized in the 
Educational Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482). The 1976 
amendments are rather explicit with respect to planning 
^requirements. 

« ^ ^- 

Yi, Carl S. Lamar, Comprehehsive Planning for Vocational 

Education;, A Guide for Administrators (Washington , 
D.C. : American Vocationjil Association, 1978) > p. 21. 
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Section 196 states? * 

Funds will be distributed to eligible recipients (local 
edu"Cational agencies) on the basis of annual 

applications which — /ix .,<*.k 

(a) have been developed m consultation (1) with 
representatives of the educational and training resources 
available and (2) with the local advisory council 
required to be established by this Act to assist such 

recipients, , ^ a. 

(b) describe the vocational education needs of potential 
students in the area or community served by the applicants 
and indicate how, and to what extent, the prOgraro 
proposed in the application will meet such needs. 

Section 197 of the act states that each state desiring to. 

receive funds must submit a five-year state plan to the U.S.- 

commissioner of education in 1977 and each ^ifth fiscal y6ar 

thereafter. Section 108 of the law states th»t any state 

desiring to receive funds under this act shall-^ubmit to the 

commissioner an annual program plan and accountability report." 

Local applications (plans) for federal funds will need 

to. satisfy at least four basic requirements as specified in 

the 1976 amendments: 

: 1. Consult^ion with representatives from other 
^ education and training agencies in the service area 

2. consultation with a local advisory council for 
vocational education 

^ 

3. Assessment .and evaluation' of student needs 

4. Explanation of how the vocational program plan meets 
identified student needs 

I" 

' . . • 

j; Public Law 9 4-482, . Congress, October 12, 1976, 

Section 106. 'I 
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Role of^Vocation ftl Administrator 
Planning for* vocational education is a complex task. 
The vocational administrator must be aware of and responsive 
to several, often conflicting, forces that impinge upon the 
decision'-making process. 

The primary determinant of the vocational plan ahould be 
student and area employwent needs. These loqal con«ideEattens 
^ust fit within a framework of legal mandates super impoS>?d--by) 
the federal and state governments. Completing thef annual 
application for federal fund» may become more of a compliance 
than planning process unless this task is appropriately 
integrated into the comprehensive planning process as 
presented in the- second chapter of this work. 

If the vocational administrator has only the time for 
submitting annual app^^tions and completing required 
accountability reports, the program may become more reactive 
to federal and state mandates and less responsive to student 
and qbmmunity needs. The only planning likely to occur under 
these circumstances is "planning one's way out of a crisis." 



Compi^ehensive planning is now a central activity of 
the vocational administrators in leadership positions. The 
vocational administrators must comprehend the' total nature 
and scope of programs and the factors influencing them. This 
requires coordination and cooperation with other program 
areas within the college, other local allied and su|)porting 



agencies., and state boards and commissions with responsibility 
for administering the program at the state level. Comprehen- 
sive planning can serve as the vehicle for facilitating this 

i 

required coordination and cooperation. 

The vocational administAtor should serve on the planni^^g 
council as a way of ensuring that vocationV^. program planning 
requirements are incorporated into the planning process and 
calendar developed by comprehensive two-year colleges. Such 
appointment should help ensure that the vocatioi3)al program is 
planned as an integral part of the entire instructional program. 

A Vocational Education Program Planning Model . 

vocational education program planning is J^ very important 
and complex process that ihust be understood by the college 
planning officer and vocational administrator. Two 
competency-based vocational education administrative modulA.^ . 
present a vocational education program planning model that 
will be briefly outlined below.* < 

The vocational program planning model that is E>resented 
in the modules is shown in Figure 6. This section provides 
only* a general eicplanation of the suggested steps in the 
planning process and their interrelationships as presented by 
Norton, et al. 

Step 1. Analyze the General Educational Goals a nd Community 
Planning Base . 

A vocational education program obviously cannot and should 
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FIGURE 6. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROQf^AM PLANNING MODEL. 

60 

R. 6. Norton, K. L. Row, G. Gircit, and B. Hob«rt. D^vefop Local PiBnt for Vocatiormf Education: , f 
Part* /#/7t/ // {ColumlHV. Ohio: National Cemer for Rwsarch In Vocational E^^ 
Ohio State University, Saptembar 1977). 
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not oper.ta in isol.tion from the community or are. which It 
is intehded to serve, nor should ifrPP^^itte apart from^the 
total educational system of which vooational education-is 
generally a subsystem. This important step in the vocational 
planning' process, therefore, involve^s carefully reviewing the 
educational philosophy and goals <.f the overall educational 
,y3^,„, analyzing the values, expectations , and re.ourc^^ 
of the community for their, implication^^^f vocational programs . 
ste p 2. Asffiss Individ naA Needs and Interey^ , V , ^ • 

This step in the planning model is co^e^K^- prtm.|«!^| ^ ^ 
with determining the yoca^dTonal trailing nep^^:- i ff^^:!^,. 
of present and prospective students, .In ^s€,^^i*^^i^l^gg 
this assessment will also include determining tl* t«atftih*.;.,V^; 
interests Id needs of adults in the area served in, 
or school district. At the secondary level, parental, ^^^^ 
preferences are also- commonly surveyed. • ' 

ste p 3. Assess Ma npower Needs. ' ' 

Thi^ step, involves making a careful detWminaVion of the 

present and Ukely- future manpower supply and demand situation. 

A variety of techniques is commonly used at this staoe of 
the planning cyclei:o assess current job openi^s, projected 
job. openings, work force mobility, and the economic outloQk 
for the area in order to determine the numB«^ and kind of 
employment opportunities that will be available for program 
■ graduates. The various sources of manpower supply are also 
Studied. 



Step 4. Determinfe Program and Support Service Need s. 

This. step in the planning cycle^is concerned with 
analyzing the available data on individual and manpower needs 
.in order to determine what changes, if. any > are needed in the 
existing vocational programs and what. new programs or 
support, if any, are needed. 

gte^ 5. Establish Vocational Goals/Objectives. 

once the necessary changes or needs h^ve been determined, 
appropriate goals and/or objectives should be established. 
These goals and objectives should help make clear the specific 
intent of the new or modified programs and/or support services 
to be provided. 

Step 6. Consider Program and Support Ser vice Alternatives. 

This step involves the generation of as many alternative 
methods of achieving the established vpcational goals as 
possible. These alternative methods need to be analyzed in 
terms of their cost, politicaJL feasibility, and likely 
effectiveness in meeting the identified student and manpower 

needs . 

Step 7. Select the Best Alternatives . 

This is basically a decision-making step in which the 
appropr^e persons (advisory counJi\ members^, staff planning 
committee, administrators) consider ^1 of the available ,^ 
data regarding the alternatives proposed in the previous ' 
step, and recommend and/or select^the best ones* At this 
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stage of the process, the resources available and other 
Criteria that will permit the adequate- justification of the 
decisions, must be carefully weighed. 
Step 8. Develop Implementation Plans . 

Once the best alternatives have been selected,' ^Tpf^n 
should be developed for making the desired programs and 
support services operational. The plan should include sUch 
things as time schedules, staffing requirements, management 
procedures, program budgets, and the designation of persons 
who will be responsible f^r each activit;^ At this stage of 
the planning process, the staff planning committee and 
administration will normally prepare and submit the proposed 
plan to the board of trustees or the board of education, and 

4 

upon approval, to the state department of education. 
Step 9. Evaluate Programs and Services . 

Another important and ess-ential component of any 
•comprehensive vocational planning ^rpcess Involves plans for 
conducting both formative and summative evaluation of the 
programs and services provided. This type of evaluatiTsn, 
which ^an take many forms, is necessary to obtain \J^ef)?A , 
feedback for program improvement purposes and to collect 
appropriate .data for local, state, and federal program 
accountability purposes. 
Recycle 

Althoiigh recycling is not specifically ^shown on the^ 



diagram of the model, most local adminiatratbrs will find it 

necess^^V to repeat moBt, if not all, of these planning dteps 

eAch year. In our rapidly changing technologic^ society, | 

ieeds must frequently be reassessed and program goals and 

objectives redefined to' reflect new conditions and new 
4 

priorities. • \ . 

^ Special Considerations in Planning the Vocational Program 

A comprehensive planning process can serve as a framework 
for considering ways of improving access and equity for special 
target groups. Taylor identified a number of trends that have 
uniquely converged at this point in our nation's history to 
make the job of career-oriented vocational training more 
difficult. These trends are — ' 

1. the postwar baby boom with unprecedented numbers 
reaching unemployment age and entering, the labor 
market; ^ , 

2. large numbers of women entering and reentering the 
labor force and rightfully competing for jobs; 

3. new laws and attitudes on retirement; ^ 

4. an oversupply of college graduates which in many 
instances displace graduates of vocational programs; 

5. larqe numbers of young people involved in military 
roles; ' 



T7 



R. E. Norton, K. L. Ross, G. Garcia, and B. Hobart, Develop 
Local Plans for Vocational Education; Parts I and II 
(Columbus, Ohio: National Center for Research in ~ 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 
September 1977) . 
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6. large numbers of alien workers; 

7. income transfer programs and the potential dis- 
incentive they provide to job sleeking and retraining 

' behavior; and .' 
8 deficits in international balance of payments with 

attendant loss of domestic jobs, 
-severe problems of unemployment, underemployment, and ; 
inequity have resulted. Individuals attempting to enter or 
reenter the labor market without marketable skills have 
experienced the most difficulty., vocational education is 
responding to the" challenge by providing career training to 
those who need it the most - the handicapped and disadvantaged 

V 

subpopulations . . 

HOW can«.e planning process serve as, a framework' for 
. improving access and eguityT One essential activity is to 
create a sensitivity on the part of all involved in the 
planning process to the needs of these ■subpop^lati9ns. The 
/ chief executive officer should address this special planning 
focus in all statements of commitment to the planning proceis 
during the pre-planning phase. (See Chapter IX.) 

The needs assessment step of the strategic planning 
phase should specif ically include an assessment of the 

« 

needtf of the handicapped and disadvantaged. The identified 
needs will then be reflected in planning assumptions which 
'serve as a basis for reviewing mission and updating college goals 



s 5. R. E. Taylor, p. 8. 
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The stirategic phase of \:he planning process, as explained 
in Chapter II, involves writing two kinds of goal statements — 

continuing goals and ppecial goals, Sfiecial qoals hblp , 

■ " • * 

focus the resources and attention of the. institution 

for the year immediately ahead. Special goals should be 
stated which formally express the college's commitment to 
providing programs and services to tllese targeted groups. The 
needs assessment and planning assumptions will help shape the 
number and natu-re of goal statements focusing on special 

target groups. ; 

The special goals addressing the needs of special target , 

groups Should then be utilized as a basis for ^^f^^^^^l 
operational plans. Measurable objectives and imp^^neitt^^^l^ 
plans should spell out precisely how access and equity will Be 
achieved. All programs should- be evaluated against a criteria 
. 6f responsiveness to t'he special goals written to enaure 

access and equity. 

such an approach to addressing special needs should help 
focus the^ttention of the entire college on these 
important priorities and result in a more comprehensive response 
on a systematic basis. 
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CHAPTER IV \. ' 

t ■ 
AN INSTITUTIONAL CASE STUDY: WALJ-A WALLA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Introduction 

Two important responsibilities of the educational leader ar^ 
to ensure that (1) institutional mission, goals, and objectives 
serve a6 'a basis for determinii?^ the scope and nature of the program, 
and (2) sufficierit funds are acquired and utilized in the mbst 
effective and efficient .manner possible. These tasks are becoming 
• ev/rmore challenging as institutions are faced with unprecedented 
changes. 4Ln societal trends and values, demands for accountability and 
efficiency, and an attitude of tight fiscal constraint by governing 
pfjEicials. 

1 - » . 

Pr oblem Statement 

Administrators must be knowledgeable about, the planning and 
budgeting processes and be aware of major factors impinging upon the 
successful utilization of these processes. Moreover, these processes 
must be studied and improved. In the. past, informal approaches "got 
the job done."- Enrollments were expanding, and funds were available 
to support this expansion* In the' future, the task is likely to be 
more complex. Kieft^ and McManis and Harvey^ suggest th^t higher 
.'education may be entering a period of retrenchment and resource 
reallocation which will require improved approaches to planning and . 

budgeting. ^ 

walla Walla Community College could be classified as a developing 

^ — p, kifift. Academi c-pTaHHinqt Four I" 8t j-t^^j:?"^L^gs® .g^V . ^A^^ 
(Boulder , Colorado; — National Center ror Higner ijiauu«uiwll 

Management Systems, 1978). ^ ^ ^ ■ 

.2. G. L. McManis and L. J. Harvey, Planning Management, and 

rvaluation Systems in Hic^her Educati on (Littiaf(5?r7-Colorado : 
^ - Ireland Educational Corporation; 1978)." 
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institution. Since its inception in 1967, enrollments have, expanded 

rapidly ufttil it now has the second highest service level of the 

twenty-eight institutions in the|state, of Washington. Administrative 

process has evolved over this period. Planning and budgeting proc- 

es^es have become more formal, however these prdce^aes have not been 

formally studied or evaluated In the last five years. Tod Lane, of 

Human Resources Planning Institute, exainined vocational program plan- ^ 

ninq and budgeting processes in_1974. Lane's recommendations were , 

hej-pful in strengthening vocational planning. However, much has 

changed at the state level as well as at WCC and it is believed that . 

a comprehensive examination of all planning activity is now necessary.' 

As an initial step, existing processes wiJL-l be delineate^ and described. 
>• ' - 

Purpose and Objective^ • > 

The purpose of this chapter is to delineate and describe planning 

and budgeting processes that are currently being utilized by Walla 
> " ^ «^ . 

Walla Community Collegf^^. A preliminary evaluation of these procesdes 

will also be attempted. However, the reader U cautioned that an " 

appropriate evaluation design would involve representatives at the 

institution which was beyond the scope of this case study. More 

specifically, this study was'" intended to provide answers to the 

following questions: 

^ What are the principal components of the enrollment 

planning process? , ^ 

• Who is involved- in the enrollment pla^ning^ process and how? 

3 T — T.Mn#>. Existing Pla nning Processes in Vocational Education at 

wal la Walla Community Co Uege (Seattle, Washington: human 
iResources Planning Institute, May, 1975) . 
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• What are the principal components of the operating 
budget planning process? # 

• Who is involved in the operating budget planning 
process and how? 

^ What are the principal components of the capital 
budget planning process? 

• Who, is involved in the capital budget planning fJrocess 

and how? ' ;J . . 

• ^ What are the principal componeats of the vocational 

program planning process? 

• Who is involved in the vocation.eA program planning 
process and how? ♦ 

• How" do the planning and budgeting processes WWCC 

• relate to similar processes at the state system level? 
*" • What is the relationship among the four processes? 

• How carx the existing planning and budgeting processes 

be improved? ' v . - 

Methodology ^ 

The 'followj-rv^ strategy was eroployed^to^ answer the questions 

identified above: . , ^ . 

^ Working , documents on ^>lanning and budgeting; were 

acquired 'from the Washington State Board 
community College Education (SBCCE) and Walla Walla 
Community .College. • ■ ~ , 

Documents, were reviewed and summarized. An in|^ntory 
of questi^%s was retained for subsequent discussion by 



phone with the business manager at WWCC, the planning 
officer at SBCCE,' and the accounting supervisor at 
SBCCE. 

• A flow chart was developed for each of the following 
processes: 

- Enrollment planning 

- Operating budget planning 

- Capital budget planning 

- Vocational program planning ^ 

• A descriptioh of the processes was v)ritten. 

• A matrix showing planning functions by job title was 
prepared t 

• An evaluation instrument was developed to facilitate 
analysis of the planning system. 

• A reconurtended strategy for further analysis and im- 

% • 

provement was identified. 

• A preliminary report was prepared. 

Background Information 

Washington State Coimnunity College System 

The Washington State Community College System was created I 
by the Community College Act of 1967^^ With the paissage Qif the 
1967 act, the state assumed responsibility for the funding and 
operation of community colleges . (formerly known as junior 
colleges). Prior to] 1967, the junior colleges focused on transfer 
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education and were administered by common school districts. 

Organizatio n. Supervision of the system is provided by 
the seven-member State Board for Community College Education. 
Each district has a five-member board responsible for governing 
its institution (s) . The governor appoints both state and 
district board members. 

Mission. The mission and goals of the system are derived • 
from the Cottununity College Act of 1967. The act directs the 
system to 

• offer an open door to every citizen regardless of 
academic background 

• provide comprehensive programs of academic transfer, 
vocational education, and community service 

.7 

• avoid unnecessary duplication of programs and facilities 
and encourage efficiency, creativity, and imagination. 

. t 

• allow for growth llid flexibility to meet future needs. 
« establish ffrmly that c6mmunity colleges are an 

independent, unique, and vital • section of the state's 
higher education system, separate from both the common . 
school system and other ihstituti<^ns of higher learning. 
Program . The performance of the system" has been exemplary 
during its first decade. Enrollment has tripled frOm^5Q,000 
tO' 150,000 individuals >n response to the open door policy. 
More than half the state's postsecondary enrollmrent is in 

« 

community colleges. Comprehensiveness has been enhanced as 



the proportion of stucJents enrolled in vocational education has 
increased from 22 percent of total enrollment in 1967 to 
47 percent in 1977. ^ 

The ^oifSnunity College System serves a unique student 
clientele. The student body is older ^ averaging twenty-nine 
yea^s of age. Students enrolling directly from high school 
account for less than 15 percent of the total enrollment. ^ The 
student clientele includes comparatively l^rge proportions of 
minority students, veterans^ women, senior citizens, high 
school dropouts, residents of correctional institutions, and 
handicaypped and disadvantaged students . " 

A wide variety of programs is required to serve such a 
diverse student body.. One third of the students are enrolled 
in,,fMceparatory vocational programs aimed towards full-time 
employment. Nearly 20 percent Are enrolled in supplemental 
vocational programs to improve their .job skills or prepare them for 
a new occupation. Cbfcmunity colleges serve about 80 percent 
of the Postsecondaj^ vocational students in the state. Some 
6,000 adults complete their grade and high school educations 
each year at a community college. The system continues to 
play a major role in providing freshman and sophomore- level . 
studies to those who plan to transfer to four-year institutions 
and obtain a baccalaureate degree. Howe'ver, this effort now . 
accounts for only 15 percent of enrollment. 

The community College System is comprised of twenty-two 



districts operating twenty-seven campuses and more than 500 
off-campiJ& learning centers. Most of the state's population is 
within easy commuting distance of a campus. The system 
anticipates a moderate level of growth, particularly in 
vocational and adult education. * » 
S tate Level Administration 

The specific responsibilities assigned to the State Board 

P / 

for Community College Education (SBCCE) include ( 

• preparing and submitting biennium operating and 
capital budgets for the system to t^e legislature? 

• disbursing operating and capital funds to the districts 

• preparing the state plan; 

« establishing standards; and 

« Coordinating community college programs with programs 
of secondary 'and higher education. 
■ The SBCCE Planning Office has the respd/isibi li ty of pre- 
paring an enrollment plan for the system. This plan serves 
as a basis for appropriating and subsequently allocating funds 
to the districts. The capital budget office coordinates 
facilities planning and prepare? the system capS^l budget 
request. The ins tructional " program office collaborates with 
the planning office in the ^process of determining enrollment 
projections for the districts. The program office has 
responsibility for min-imizing unwarranted duplication of 
instructional effprt. 
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Walla Walla Community College 

* 

Wallta Walla Community College was established in 
1967 to serve a four-coufity district in .rural sQvittl^astern 
Washington. Although the college was founded, in an area of 
relatively small population base v which also is served by two. 
established prijVatfe baccjiiaureate colleges , ihi):ial enrollment" 
quickly ^outstripped projections. Enrollment quadrupled 
between-^967 and 1973, >ind has nearly doubled since. It 
continues to grow today. 

The WWCC was originally choused in an abandoned high schools 
It is now housed in new buildings oi>. an eighty-seven acre 
campus*, but building construction has no^'kept pace with the raold 
enrollment growth. Existing programs on the campus will be 
expanded as the buildings are constructed. Since agriculture account!? 
for about 80 percent of the district's economic base^ wwCC now 
has a request Jpefore the legislature for^ a new agricultural 
technology building to enable expansion of agriculture programs 
commensurate with the growth of the agricultural industry in the 
district. 

The WWCC operates numerous community learning centers ^ 
titfoughout the 150-miXe district. The largest of these 
centers is located in Clarkston/ Washington, where over 

700 students are served each year. TUnonQ the uniaue 
programs offered by Walla Walla Community College is a 



comprehensive curriculum for inmates at the Washington State 
Penitentiary. The college has received national recognition 
lor its endeavors at the penitentlWr^ . ' The inmates havo thf» 
opportunity to earn a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
an associate of arts or apfilied science degree, and a 
baccalaureate degree from Washington State University, which 
the community college helps operate. 

walla walla Community College is governed by a five person 
board of trustees, appointed by the governor. Itv^s 
^the board's responsibility to establish policy, approve pro-, 
gram plans, approve capital and operating budget requests, and 
hire the college staff.- In the 1978-79 school !^ear, the 
cQllege will serve approximately 2,700 full-time equivalent 
(PTE) students. The college has a comprehensive curriculum of 
e^cademic, vocational, and developmental courses aimed at both 
full" and part-time students. The staff report for the advisory 
committee on instructional roles and missions of the Council 
b*n.Postsecohdary Education referred to Walla Walla Community 
college as the "Cinderella Qainpus" of th« Community College 
system. During WWCC's bri^ history it has expanded until 
it now has the second highest service level (4.3 FTE students 
per 1,000 population) ..i*ywashing ton 

nH.cttrict administifati^n . The day-to-day operations of , 
WWCC are the responsibility of the college adminis trat^ion which 
p^^imarily includes the preW^SPt, vice president and dean pf 
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instruction, dean of students, business manager, anc^ vocjjitionrt.l 

director. An administrative council' which includes these 

and other administrators; advises the president on actions thit 

affect the college. 

Planning responsibilities . Planning has been an e^blving 
jirocess at WWCC. In the college's early years, planning was 
ad hoc in nature and reactive to state system level requirements. 
Today, planning A WWCC could be characterized as being proactive, 
continuous, and systematic. A planning officer assigned half 
time'has responsibility for — 

• enrollment planning; 

• operating budget planning; 

• capital budget planning; and 



• planning new programs 



ensiy;e-isU.< 



A program-based, comprehensiy;e-^lLanning process is 
evolving at WWCC. Components f.f this process as listed above 

t 

will be described in detail in this report. 

Existing Planning and Budgeting Systems^ 

• ■» ^ 

The purpose of this section is to delineate and 
describe four planning processes currently being utilized by 
Walla >al la Community College. Principal, components of eaclj 
process are identified, and the nature of involvement by 
institutional ^nd state level perspnnel is described. The 
district/state relationship and interaction is presented for 
eaph planning process. The individual planning responBibilities 

7o 
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of Walla Walla Community College personnel are then summarized 
by job title for each of the planning processes. 

Enrollment Planning Proces s 

Enrollment planning is a fundamental component of planning 
in the Washington State Community College System. Enrollment 
projections are the basis for allocating state funds. The 
enrollment planning process, whi^h has evolved at Walla Walla 
Com^nunity College, is shown in pigure 7. 

The annual planning cycle begins with the Planning Office 
of the State Board for Community College Education (SBCCE) . 
Guidelines and an annual planning calendar are developed and 
distributed to the districts. SBCCE also provides pertinent 
state and local planning pata to the districts. Demographic . 
projections, economic forecasts, labor market information, 
historical enrollment^data , and a sununary of major issues 
likely, to influence enrollment levels are provided. Much of 
this information is based upon initial discussions between the 
SBCCE Planning Off-ice aijd the Off ice, of Fiscal' M^agement ^ 
(OFM) . A negotiated 'enrollment control total for the $ystem is 
the major outcome of -the discussions between OFM and SBCCE. 

Planning is an on-going activity at Walla Walla Community 
college. The major phases of the planning cycle are shown in 
Figure 7. The planning cycle begins with pre-planning activity 
The planning officer receives and studies planning guidelines 
and ddta provided by the SBCCE Planning Office. The planning 
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Phase III: INPUT 
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Phase V REVISION 8c SUBMISSfON 
PLANNING OFFICER 

• Revises enrollment pro^tions 

• Negotiate! enrollment with SBCCE 
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Phase VI: REVISION 
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Figure 7. WALLA WALLA GOMMUNltY COLLEQE ENROLLMENT PLANNING PROCESS 
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process utilized the previous year is reviewed and updated to 
reflect the current setting and requirements. The planning 
officer prepares planning guidelines, the planning calendar, and . 
institutional planning assumptions for review by the preside;it. # 
.upon approval, these instructions and information are • 
distributed to administrative supervisors, coordinators, 
directors, and deans. Administrative supervisors and coordinator^^ 
work directly with the faculty in the process of developing ' 
enrollment estimates for the ensuing six-year period. Pro- 
jections made the previous year serve as a baseline. Current 
enrollment levels and identified future needs serve as a basis 

for updating the enrollment plan. 

Administrative supervisors have the responsibility for 
coordinating an enrollment plan for their administrative unit.' 
The planning officer provides direction and assistance as needed 
in formulating a preliminary plan. Planning hearings are 
conducted for each administrative unit. Representatives 

from the Planning and Budget Council, the planning officer, 

< 

administrative supervisor, and faculty members in the administra- 
tive unit attend the planning hearing. These hearings provide 
an opportunity for a thorough discussion of the plans of each 
administrative uni^t. They also provide an opportunity for the 
faculty within the unit to observe how the plans relate to the 
overall college enrollment plan. 

The planning officer ttiten finalizes the prSli^ainary plan 
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based on the input from the unit hearings and submits this 

plan to ^iie Planning Office of the SBCCE. If the plan 

f . - 

submitted differs significantly from the targeted enrollment 

projection provided by the SBCCE, negotiations occur. If 
the requested enrollment allocation is less than the SBCCE 
(estimate, the state estimate is revised downward. If the 
request is more than what the SBCCE estimated, it is necessary 
that the district have substantive information to document the 
need for additional enrollment allocation.' Often this 
negotiations process wijl result in a compromise, with the 
district's enrollment allocation falling short of projected 
enrollment needs. y 

After the SBCCE Planning Office has received all of the 
district plans, a state system enrollment projection is computed. 
This state enrollment projection is reviewed with the Office of 
Fiscal Managementy The state enrollment projection is compared 
to the system enrollment control total. OEM enrollment 
projections may ^e modified if a change can be substantiated. 
The state enrollment plan is then revised according to outcomes 
of negotiations with OEM. The state enrollment plan then 
becomes the primaify determinant of the operating and capi-tal 

bud9|lt requests for^the system. The final enrollment plan and 
♦ 

budget request are submitted to the OEM for subsequent 
incorporation intp the governor's biidget request to the 
legislature. The enrollment plan and\budget are based on 
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•revenue constraints as determined by legislative action.' 
SBCCE eventually receives a final enrollment control total . 

'which serves as a basis for allocating enrollments to districts. 
These- enr-ollment allocations are a major determinant of the 
operating budget of each district. 

The president and planning officer of Walla Walla 
Community College receive a final enro^l^nent allocation from 
the SBCCE Planning Office. The Planning and Budgeting Council 
reviews this enrollment allocation and makes recommendations - 
regarding internal enrollment allocations to administrative 
units. These targeted allocations to administrative units V, 
become a primary determinant of the district budget. The 
district enrollment plan and budget is then presented to the 
Board of Trustees for its review, and approval, y 

* 

During the year, the planning officer monitors enrollments 

V • ■ " ■ 

'on a quarterly basis. Enrollment reports are reviewed v^ith 
the Planning and Budget Council as discrepancies between plans 
and actual enrollment targe^^ and budget may bfe reallocal^ed 
among the administrative units as priorities shift during the 
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...» 

Generally the division of planning responsibilities 
falls into these categories. Walla Walla Community College is 
responsible for making initial influt into 'the planning process, ^ 
for formulating the plan, for reviewing it, and submitting it to 
the state board. State responsibilities usually include 
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revising and modifying JfOcal projections and Allocating these 
projections to the individual colleges. ° ' ^ • 

Operating Budget Planning Process . ^ 

The operating budget is an expenditure plan for salaries 
and wages, equipment, travel, and^oods and ser vi^ s . Planning 
for the operating budget occurs concurrently Sif^Khe state and 
local levels as shown in* Figure 8* The process^ is .initiated 
first by the SBCCE , at^-lreast ei'ght to twelve months prior to the 
begiTM^ing of the fiscal year. Thip timetable may be extended in 

years in which a biennial budget must be prepared* ^ ^. 

i . ^ 

Initial phase of devtslopment for the system budget Incuses 
on the determination of overhead costs. The S6CCE budget * 
office calculates projected overhiead costs such as 
maintenance, utilities/ and rental costs. Some of this . 
information is derived by the state budget formula. Information 
not derived from formula is usually based on cost studies. 
The primary determinant of the operating budget is enrollment 
pro;iections . 

The State Planning and Budget Office reviews system^^^d^et 

* 

information with the Office of Fiscal Management. After , 
revisions reflecting input from the OFM and the community college 
districts, theVSBCCE forwards the budget to the OFM, The OFM 

* • 

integrates the Community College Systeir. operating budget into 
the governor's budget request. This request is presented to 
the legislature, which ultimately determines the actual budget 
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PHASE III: PRELIMINARY 
PLAN FORMULATION 
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Fiflu4« Walla vvalla community cbLifeGt dt>fRATiNip budget planning process. 
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total.* The OFM notifies the SBCCE of the approved budget. The 
Planning and Budget Office of the SBCCE then allocates the 
system budget to cJlranunity college distficts. 

An operating budget planning process is occurring at 
Walla Walla Coiranuni^ty College during this same time frame. 
The process is initiated early in" the calendar year preceding - 
the fiscal year in which the bu^iget will take effect. The 
college president initiate's ^the local process by forming a 
Planning and Budget Committee. This committee is- composed of 
the president/' the planning officer Jthe business manager, 
and the dean of instruction. UtiliU'ng experience gained from 
'prior, yea Js of budget and enrollment planning, this oommittee 
formulates a p],an fo^Nthe budgeting process. The committee 
may, place doX4-ar constraints on certain categories of 
expenditures ^^'i♦thin each major program area. The data 
systems manageC provides the committee with a stii^get structure 
and relevant ingbrmation from previous years.. 4e business 
► manager estimates local and state . revenues and suggests re^^sion8 
in the operating budget planning process. 

Budget request fOrms are dis.tr i'buted. to administrative 
supervisors, coordinators, « directors, and deans. Budgeting 
guidelines flow .from the top down. Budget projections start 
WitA faculty members,and are "aggregated &t each organizational 
level. Administrative- supervisors have primary responsibility 
for working with faculty to devele»p administrative unit 
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budqot roquesta. Those budyot requests mijy|t be tied directly 
to'the enrollment plans developed by thj|, administrative unit. 

Budget requests for administrative' ilnits, along with 
budgets from other organizational\^its outside the instruction 
area/aVe submitted to the business manager for formulation of 
a preliminary college budget. The business manager prepares a 
preliminary operating budget plan with the advicb and 
assistance of^he planning officer. The preliminary plaTi is 
submitted to t^e Planning and Budget Committee /for revieV/. , 
The commit'tee asks the Administrative Council to react to 
proposed modifications.' The preliminary budget is then 
forwarded^ to the president for his consideration and 
submitted from the president's office to the State Board for 
Coinmunity Cpllege Education. It is the president's policy to 
* inv<5«^ in his review those individuals who ar? affected by 
budge t^i ad jus tments . 

At the time the SBCCE allocations are ma^e, the district 
budget reques-t is- compared to the state's allocation for 
the college. Modif icAtioi\s are made if the state allocation 
and local I'equests disagree. '\'A budget study session is held 
with *the Board of Trustees "to familiarize board members with 
the budget plaiis and to incorporate their input. Wh^n the 
budget is in final form, it is then presented^ to the Boar<^ pf 
Trustees for its approval. . Once the' final budnet is approved, 
internal allocatiohs aire made to the*various organ iza^^|ial 



units of the college. 

The business manager has responsibility for moni^^ring 
the budget on a monthly basis. When discrepancies between 
planned and actual expenditure patterns occur, the Planning and 
Budget Committee is alerted. This committee will recommend 
reallocations to the president as deemed appropriate. It is 
the policy of the college administration to involve tl\ose 
affected by a decision prior to the time action is taken. 

f PI " * 

Capital Budget Planning Process i 

' ' Appropriations of fqnds for ?;ommunity college capital 
improvements are made, by the legislature. Legislative \acti6n 
is based on a capital budget request submitted by the gov^^rnor 
The budget recommendations of the governor are developed 
largely by, the Office of Financial M*inagement (OFM) . The OFM 
analyzes and wt>rks.f?:om tji? official capital budget request 
submitted by tl^e State Board for Community College Education on 

> » ■ 

behalf of the erntire system. - 

♦ o ■ 

V 'A system b\*dget request is developed by state board staff 
using the individlfal project requests whic^;!, ate prepared in\ 
each district and. which are approved by district boards x>f 
trustees; Collegfe and district staf f ^ working vfith '■' 
consultants, pre^pare each pro^e^t request conp is tent with 
requirements set by t^e state*- staff to assure adequacy ^nd 
uniformity ©f. project plans, descriptions and justification. 
, . r> The conceptualiisatioijf and developmer^t of a capital 



project is a joint effort of college staff and design consultants 
Project plans start with program nee(?s . When space shortages 
and program needs are' consistent with each other, a justified 
project can be developed. On-campus space shortages are 
evaluated by the Capital Analysis Model (CAM). The, value of 
the CAM IS that it establishes a uniform evaluation of facility 
needs and validates program- jus tif ied requests. ^ At W^Ha Walla 
community College, the capital budget playing'^ycle (see 
l^igure 9) begins with an analysis of program needs. Input 
is requested by the president from the Ad'minis trative Coyncil 
and plani^ng officer. The plant facilities ^a^rector assists ^ 
the president in formulating the initial capital pr^j'ect^plan ; 
based on identified needs. The capital b^udget officer from ^ 
the s.t^te board furnishes the district with an anaiysiff\o.f 
facility need's based, on the CAM.^ The CAM shows potential . 
deficiencies' based on state-wide standards and. projected 
enrollment levels. Both the results of the GAM analysis and 
input, from the college staff are utilized by the presideht in 

* 

formulating facility plan^>,^ ■ ^ 

^ Once initial priorities are ' efe't^blishfed and th.e required 
capital project request:' documents have been completed, the ^ 
Board of Tr,uSI>:ee?^is asked to review and approve the plan. The 
■ plan", is tti'en *f orwa^ed to th4 SBCCE Capital ^^djSt Offix:e for > 
inclusion in the CpiT)rt\unity Co.Meg^./ystem request, .The. • 
system request;' -is subsequeTitly forwarded to the Ofti^ce of Fiscal 
Management and then to ^he legislature. . " . . ' ^ 



SBCCE PLA^INING OFFICER 

• Furnithit tnrollmmU 
projeptiont for dlitricti- 



SBCCE INFORMATION OFFICER 

• Providet invtntory of 
i^xiiting facilities 



Ph9M\ DIRECTION 

SBCCE CAPITAL BUDGET OFFICER 

• Diitribut^ guidelines for preparing 

capital biiqpilrequeitt 
e Furnlthet analyWKPf fapilitiei 

bated on capital an^tit model 
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Phm M:INp6t 
PRESIDENT 


* Advises 
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PLANT FACILITIES DIRECTOR 


AOMIN. COUNCIL 


• Ascertain facility needs 


• iMvisas 






» 


ARCHITECT 




Phase III. PLAN FORMULATION 
PLANT FACILITIES DIRECTOR 

PLAMNING OFFICEP 

' '• Prepares proie^! requests 


e Advitet: re: Space 
requirements 





Phase IV: APPROVAL AND SUBMISSION 
PRESIDENT 

• Obtains ^oard of Trustees approval 

• Submits approved project request to ^BCCE 
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PhaseV: REVISION 

jc^ttf^nP CAPiTAl RUnfiFT OFFICER 

Receives project requests 

• Resolves qUMtions 

• Prepares sy swn capital htjdget request 
■ r- * 





Phase VI. MODI FIXATION 
OFFICE OF FISCAL MANAGEMENT 


l,^<?l§tATVRE 




• Determines system 




• Prepares budget request; 
presents to legislature 


budget 










PhasjsVII: ALLOCATION 
SBCCE CAPITAL BUDGET 




• lssM«^ revised guideline^; makes 
final allocations to districts . 
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Pha<fW4J: FINALIZATION 
PRESIDENT 

• Revises project requests based 
^ 'final guidelines and allocations 
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'After tVie capital budget has l^een Approved, the capital 
budget offic©^*at the state boa^d makes * a final allocation to 
the districts. The president, with assistance of the plant 
facilities director and other college staff involved with the 
project, then revises the- facility plan based on final 
guidelines and allocations. ^ 

Vocational' Education Program Planni ng Process Jny" 
Planning a new vocational education program is a rather 
formalized ^)roces8. The formality is required by policies of 
the' Wash ingto-n State Commission for Vocational Education which 
prohibit unwarranted dupli^r^ion of programs. In essence, a 
restriction on unwarranted dupli/cation seekrf to discourage 
education- ..institutions from training more people in a specific 
occupation than can be> employed in the state's labor market. 
• Unw*arranted duplication of programs is carefuri-ly monitor.ed. 

At Walla Walla Community College, an irv3|prmal procedure 
usually determines the interest, in a program area which is not 
currently provided. by the college . (See Figure It) . ) Members 
of the community may express their Interest in a specific new 
program, or students may express such an interest. Either of 
thes6 groups may convey this concern to instructors or 
' administrative supervisors at the college. ^ This informationM.s 
communicated to' the vocational director. In addition, the 
sti^dents may discuss their interest in a new program with the 
(jlean of students who then informs the vocational ^i,-t^c tor . 
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EDUCATION PROGRAM PLANNING PROCES$. 



Community assessments conducted bv the vocational dirpcfor 
planning officer may also discover the need for a new program. 
The viability of the proposed new program is determined by the 
vocational director with the assistance of^ the appropriate 
administrative supervisor and the vocational coordinator. An 
ad hoc Program Advisory Committee is appointed to assist th^ 
college with the initial review and program development 
efforts. 

The vocational director then, discusses the new program with 
the president and the dean of instruction. After receiving their 
adviie, the vocational director transmits a letter Of intent to 
vocational <^irectors at other community colleges in south- 
eastern Washington. WWC(5's plans are reviewed by the vocational 
directors and other appropriate personnel to determine if the 
implementation of the program might have an adverse impact. If 
the colleges do not object, the intent is endorsed and returned 
to the vocational director at WWCC. If any college 
objects., the objecting^ns^titution is required to provide a 
case for the objection .---Xf. the colleges can't resolve the 
dispute, the state board conducts a hearing and makes a 
determination. Districts l]jave fifteen days to respond to the 
regional alert. 

Once the letter of intent has been endorsed, the vocational 
director at WWCC files a program alert with the Vocational 

» 

Program Office 6f SBCCE.**^ The program alert indicates to the 
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State board an<J the Cojwnunity College System that Walla Walla 
Community college is^yonsidering implementation of a new 
vocational program. /The alert indicates the neune of the program, 

/ * 

program objectives the nature of students ^^6 be served, how many ♦ 

/. • * ' ^ 

students will be served,,^>a^d when the program will start. The 

endorsement of the regiqjial vocational directors accompanies 
the alert. 

The Vocational Program Office of the state board reviews the 
reqifest in the context of statewide labor market data and 
availability of current programs. If the program could impact 
negatively on another program in the state outside WWCC's 
region, that college will be mailed a copy of the alert and 
ksked to react. The Office of the Superintendent of Instruction. 

(SPI) is sent a copy of the^alert by SBCCE. The Vocational 
Office of the SPI reviews the alert and- reacts within thirty 
working days. If the responses from the Community Colleqe systen 
and the Vocational Office of the SPI are favorable, the 
program is considered to be endorsed by the state. Th6 Vocational 
Program Office of the state board then advises ^:he district to 
proceed with planning aimed toward approval and implementation. 

If the respojr»se of the state is not favorable, the district is ; 

advised whether to delay Or abandon any further planning. 

• ^ If the initial request is Approved, personnel at Walla Walla 

Comntunity College must prepare, and submit a program approval ^ . 

request.* This request contains appropriate documentation of need 
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for the program and a complete description of curriculum. It 
must he completed within 120 working days. The vocational 
director utilizes the ad hoc Advisory Committee which acts as a 

r 

sounding board for the college staff. The staff, meanwhile, 
investigates and develops the new program. A study is 
conducted which assesses the need for tlie prograip and identi^es 

U 

potential employment opportunities; the Advisory Committee may 
be asked to participate in this needs assessment. Objectives 
of the program are determined, and a proposed program budget is • 
developed. Techniques for evaluating whether or not the program 
has been effective are designed. The desired qualifications 
for instructors are indicated, and a typical student schedule 
and course description are developed. The vocational coordinator 
and the appropriate administrative supervisor assist the 
vocational director in preparin<^ this documentation. The 
business mana.ger provides technical advice regarding the costs 
and availability of funds, and the * architect^ provides input 
regarding physical facilities which may be required when the 
new.,j?rogr^ is implemented. 

After the documentation is, completed , the ad hoc Advisory 
Committee reviews the program afid provides final input. The 
president an'd the dean of instruction review the documeij^^ion . 
The proposed program plan is then submitted to the Board or 
Trustees f,Or review and approval. After the board's approval, 
the vocational director submits the| program documentation to . 
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the state board Vocational Program Office which makes a 
final review of the approval request. If it is determined that 
the efforts of a district are not compatible with the needs of 
the community College System, approval wiil be denied. It is 
more likely, however, that the request will be approved. The 
vocational director receives notification of the final approval, 
and the program is appropriately implemented. . 

Completion of . this process may take from forty-five d^s to 
one year to complete. If Walla Walla Community College must 
make budgetary!^ plans while the program approval process is 
going on, the anticipated budget f or J2?fie proposed new program 
is written into the college budget for the year in which the 
program is expected to be implemented.. The program is also 
incorporated into the enrollment plan and capital budget request' 
if permanent facilities will be needed. 

Walla W^illa Community College has added foui^teen new 
preparatory vocational prograrhs in the last three years. A/ 
planning form was developed by the writer for the 
purpose of coordinating the new program development process 
and for reporting to the board of trustees. 
Planning Functions By Job Title 

Planning responsibilities are delineated by job title in 
Table 2. Broad participation in all aspects of the planning 
proces3 is observed. Input into each planning process occurs 
through administra^ve supervisors, coordinators, and ^tt|e 



vocational director. This information is analyzed and plans 
are formulated by the planning officer, Review is accomplished 
by the Planning and Bud^ Council which is composed of the 
president, vice president and dean of instruction, dean of 1^ 
students, -«vocational director and planning officer, business 
manager/ and data systems manager. Plans are approved first by 

the president, then the board of trustees prior to being 

forwarded to the state board. 
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JOB TITLE 



Board of TraitMi 



PreficDint 



I 

00 
I . 



Plfehr^ino Of f ic«r 



9o 



TABLE 2 
^ ANNlNq FUNCTIONS BY JOBT-|TLE 

Walla Walla Conynunity Collay 



' Vie* PrMidtnt and Dean 
of Initruction 
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Enrollment 
Planning Proctss 

Rdviiwt tnd approves en* 

rollment plan. 



Reviews and approves 
planning process; chairs 
Planning and Budget 
Council; provides assist- 
ance with revisions and 
submission of plan; recom- 
mends enrollment plan to 
Board of Trustees. 

Develops planning proceu; 
prepares and distributes 
planning assumptions and 
instructions; coordinates 
input; conducts planning 
hearings; formulates pre- 
liminary plan; revises en- 
rollnrHmt projections; nego- 
tiates enrollment virith 
SBCCE; assists president in 
« allocating enrollment' to 
program areas;' reviews 
quarterly/ . , 

i 

Serves on Planning iind 
Budget Committee; re- 
views and modifies enroll- 
ment projections. 



PLANNING FUNCTIONS 



>Optra;ing Budgtt"^ 
Planning ProoMt 

Reviews arid approves fln|l 
budget. 



Appoints and chairs Plan- 
ning and Budget Commit- 
tee; reviews and nrK>difies 
budget as needed; r^KHn- 
mends budget to board. 



Serves on Planning and 
Budget Commi^ee>advifes 
buslnen manager on pre- 
liminary plan formulation 
and budgeting process. 



Served on Planning and 
Budget Committee; super- 
vises budget development 
for instruction; monitors 
instructional budget aod 
recommends thanget hi 
deemed nepessary. 



Capital Budgat 
Plarininq Proc«ti 

Revievn end appfoves cap- 
ital projectrequests. 

PrImaiN/ respomlbiltty for 
aeoertaining fecllity needs; 
nego'tiaies projfct requests 
with SBCCE; recommends 
capital proiects to tK>ard; 
submits applications to 
SBCdE; modifjei requests 

as neeessary. 

* 

Advises presfdent on cipi^ 
tal project needs; atsiiu 
plant facilities director 
with ()reparation of capital 
project, requests. 



Participates as member of 

.Administrative Council- 
advises president of en- 
ticipated fi^ility needs. 



' NefWPrcMram 
Planning Prooats 



Approves new progranm. 



Advises regarding new 
progrems; reviews program 
docurWlnti^ itnd pro- 
vides l^pu^Trecommends 
approval to Board of Trus- 
tees. 



Provides informetion to 
supervisor! on new pro- 
gram needs; auists with 
preperation of required 
documentation for state 
epprovaL 

v • 
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* Advilei regarding new p^o* 
gremt;* reviews prograhi 
documentetion, 



JOB TITLE 



PLANNING FUNCTIONS 



, Enrollilltnt 
Planning Procaw 



Operating Buc^get 
Planning Prbfieu 



Capital Budget 
Planning ^r^ocess 



Dean of Students 



Vocational (Tirektor 



Participates as member of 

Admihistrative Council. 



m% on ^lani^ing and 
vuuilt Committee; super- 
visef development of en- 
rollment projections for 
vocational, and develop 
mental educati9n. 



Participates as member of 
Administrative Council; 
supervises budget develop- 
ment for student services. 

Serves on Planning and 
Budget Committee; super- 
vises development of 
operating budget for voca- 
tional .and developmental 
education. 



Participates as member of 
Administrative Council. 



Participates as member of 
Administrative Council; 
deternr>|nes and conveys 
vocational and develop- 
mental fafciHty needs to 
president. 



New Program 
Planning Pjrocew 



Conveys studer^t interest 
to vocational direbtor. ^ 



Determines viability of 
new programs; receives en- 
dorsement from vocational 
directors in region; trans- 
mits atfert to SBCCE; es 
tablishes advisory commit- 
tee to develop new prq- 
gram documeotation <6 
SBCCE. 



er|c, 



Business Manager 



'Administrative Council 



Vocational Coordinator 



Serves on Planning and I SeYves on Plannlhg and Bud 
Budget Committee, bet Committee; develops 

budget planning process and | 
distributes guidelines} coor- 
dinates budget developn>ent 
J process; presents budget re 
I <|uest ^o board; monifors , 
monthly ^nd recommends 
reallocations. 

Reviews and recommends | Reviews preliminary budget, 
modificatlcffis in projec- 
tions. 



Coordinates enrollipent 
planning for Vocational arid 
devel6pmental education; 



Coordinates preparation df 
vocational and develop- 
mental program budget 



assists Planning Officer vflthj' requests; monitors voca 
development^ of plannihg | tional apd devalopmelltat 
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proceti; participates as 
member oi Administrative 

Council. 



program budgets. 



1 



Participates as member of 
Administrative Council. 



Offers idvice on facility 
rteeds and plaps. 



/Kd\%\t wtth devek/pmant 
of capital budget r^ua|ts 
for vociitional programs. 



Provides technical advice 
re: costs and availability of 
funds. 



\ 



.Offert advice on new pro- 
gram plans. 



Conveys interest in new 
progyim}; assists with de- 
velopmenif of new pro 
grams 9^ needed. \ 
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JOB TITLE 



I 
I 



Administrative Supervisors 



Data Systems Manag«( 



lOv) 



PLANNING Fl/hJCTIO^S 



Enrollmcmt 
Planning Pr6cms 



Projects enrollments for 
each program supervised; 
presents enrollment plans 
at' hearing'V/ith Platinirjo 
and- Budget Committee; 
Aionitors actual enroll- 
ments compared to plan. 



Provides historicql data; 
participates as member of 
Administrative Council; « 
sery^ on Planning dtid 
Budget Committee. . 



Operating Budget 
Planning Prodeis 



Projects budget require- 
ments for each program ' 
based on enrollment plan; 
presents budget request to 
Plapriing and Budget Com- 
mittee; monitors expendi- 
tures agiinit budget. 



Serves on Planning and 
Budget Committee; pro- 
vides taxonomy for bud- 
get; supplies technical 
advice. - 



Capital Budget 
Planning Proceu 



RecommerKis facility 
needs to si/pervisor. 



Participates' « member of 
Administrative Council . 



New Program 
. Planning Proceu 



Propoiws new programs; 
assists with development 
of. new programs in area of 
responsibility. 



Participates 'as member of 
Administrative Council. 
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' • Eualuation of Planning Systems , , 

A comi)rehen8ive planning process is evolving, at Wall.a 
walla community College. . Comprehensive planning is defined 
as a formal System for integrating long-range academic, 
administrative, financial, and facilities planning for the 
college and its principal components. Four planning processes 
have been delineated and described. Planning activities were 
identified by planning function and job title to s^ow the 
interrelationships of the functions and patterns of involvement. 

Evaluation ' • 

The purpose bf this section is to evaluate the .elcisting 
planning System. A list of specific tasks often performed by . 
a comprehensive planning system has been identified. These tasks 
(see Table 3) served as criteria for this evaluation. The, 
effectiveness of the planning system in performing these tasks 
was assessed as (1) ineffective, (2) moderately effective, 
(3) effective, or (4) quite effectiv^. An analysis of planning 
process presented earlier and the writer's experience as planning 
of f icer_of WWCC for the past five years servfed as the basis for . , 
the evaluation.* 



^ideally, all involved* in the planning process should have ^ 
participated iA the evaluation and may be requested to do so 

At a later date. Thesfe results- sho.uld--be-.jCQnaljaifi£.^^ — ^ 

preliminary. 
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Table 3 

IFFECTIVENESS OF PLANNING SYSTEM IN PERFORMING SPECITIC TASKS 
WALLA UALU COMNUNITY COLLEGE 



a. Otflnino 

Of thf InWUMtlon 



mHslons arid qmIs 



EFfCCTIVE 
"fiKftratfly. 



TCRt 

EfT#ct1vf 



c 



tevtloping Mjor planning astump- 
tlons. constr aints. an4. param»ttr». 



Otvtloplna formal plais for 
onianlxatld hal unlta^ proqraws> 

Otflning spaclfic objtctlvts of 

^IvITIonfraepirliiiartlS ifR! 



Otflnlng alttVtiatlvt proarans or 
coursts of ^ctlon to achltvt goals 
fpd obltctlvas, 



Calculating and analyzing tlW 
costs of organizational units 
jy IH^rawt, 



Cvaliiatlno^tbt tfftctlvtntss of 
prograns To achltvlng^oals and 
otoJtctlvt^ 



Coordinating planning ainong 
acadMlc and administrative 
support un1ts> , 



Coordinating ratllltltsvplanning 
with acadomlc pranning, 



Coordinating budget planning with 
academic planning. 



Setting priorities for allocat- 
ing resources anong academic ' 
and support programs, 



Oetermlnlng resource requirements 
and allocating resources among 
prqanizatlonal units or programs. 



Evaluating the management per- 
fpnMnce of oroanUational units. 



Developing 1ong-*range enrollment' 
projections, 



Developing long-range staffing 
rt9uiremOTts, 



Developing long-range financial 
reoyirements, 



Dt^eloping long-range space/ 
facility re<^uirements, .1 



Developing long-range rtvenue 
projections, * 



Defining and evaluating program 
outputs (e.g, student credit 
ho^irs. decrees > etc.) % 



M. Collecting, comQiling and analyzing 



plan n i ng data c w i eeyn l n f p r egt'ims. 
or organizational units. 

Processing proposals for new 
progrims or changes to p1<nS« 



Facilltates.modification of 
ongo ing , actwi tlcs, J 



&:.JiLt»-Jor^XtAtLfliy^ 
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It is important to determine not only the effectiveness 
of the system in deter'mi'ning specific' planning tasks, -but also 
the overall 'effectiveness of the planning system. Overall 
< effectiveness was assessed on three criteria: 
1. Contribution to imprpvecL management 
* 2, Influence on academic decisions 

^3, Influence on resource allocation decisions 
The planning system was considered effective based on these 
three criteria. • . 



/ 



/ 



/ 
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APPENDIX 



PLANN5WG CYCLES 
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.. punH»sah 



planning Hints 

I . Hi'visc Ml tuorc , 
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I'oi IvmtHl.uhuh 
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inii'.K\liJti*ly jhi'jJ 

2 Ri'tiM' the lew 

4'or IVSI 82 

^ Adil 1^82 83 as 
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jiubMJtitive, pro|x»sjl> 
Wn this vCiU 



■^JiVl^llhJt 

pljuniiu! niHis 

1 Revive 111 luiue 
ilct.ul pr'»pt»s.il^ 
toi IVMI 8\ >\hK h 
IV now the \\M 
irutjieJi.uch jhejil 

2 Revive thi.' less 
detJiIeJ pii»j^«»vj|v 

V Ailil IVMV84 js 
the tliiiil year ;ihejJ 
and I'orniiilJte tevv 
dil:illid. biJiv>ei I 
lilntJiuixe, pfOix»sar 
\of ihiv 



♦ |lldl\ld\M^- - - 

pl.tiintti^ iitniv 

• 

1 R»;\ ivt lit jtu^re 
di'tJil pinpov.ilv 

I**s; vsliKh 
IV tiovk ttif w.H 
itniiii'dMielv .ilieJil 

2 ReMve iIk' li'vv 
Jet;iiled pr*»|M»vj|v 
lor PmVKl 

V Adil |VSrH'"» j\ 
the thud \eji jliead 

* det.iiKil. vet 
vubvtjit!i\e.pnnH»\ii^^ 
I'oi ilpv \\'M 
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•J:Jiu*iUiun_L'ljii jiul 

vupi^Mtinr vi'i lit 

,lvMinipllOfiv .III liMViil 
* liull\ littl.ll 

I Rr\ ivr III i^i»'»*" 

iK'lJll pl^'|S>V5l|v 

tor Ml. uhuh 
IV no>\ the \e.it 
tnitiU'di.HvIv jhvJd 
~2 Re\ ivc thk* li v\ 
det JiK v1 proi^^valv 

\ AiMP^siM^js 

tirriTiTulTv IT "^itieXvf" 

Jltd ti^llltul.Mi- It'VV 

di-t.iilt'd, but M l 
suKt»iMn\e. |vo|vv.i!v 
lor thiv \ v.«r 
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R N Kitfl F. Armijo; N.S. Bucktew. A Handbook for InstitutionBl, Acaden^c ancfProgmn P/snnmg: From fd€» to irnpfem^nWion. 
Boulder, Colorado: National Center for Higher Education Management Syitenr^t, 1978. r^. 10. , ' r 



Phtnnin^ 
Activities 
In 



icurrcnf Immodiitte 
Yc:ir Year Ahead 
1976-77 4977-78 



(ubscq^icnt I'Otir Yc;«fs of 
Planning llori/f>tt 
J 979 HO 1 980-8 1 1981-82 



1976-77 



Dctai'icfl 
f^antiiiig 
and Bud^vl 
lor 1977-78 



DirJclion 
Plannitig 

lor 
1978-1982 



1st 
^ Year • 
Do (ailed 
Plans and 
Undv!e(N 



2nd 
Year 



Dircclton 
Planning 



3rd 
Year 



J)ireclion 
Planning 
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\ Exhfblt B 



PtAN^3l^lG CALENDARS 

PLANNINa/BUDGETING/EVAtUA:i;iON SCHEDULE 
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] 



I LONG RANGE PLANS 

I— ■ r — r- 
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Forecasts 
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Ptsnning ,nd E^tuition M,nu»l, Cuy.hoaa Community Coll.9», Cleveland, Ohio, 1978. p. 1-6*. 
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R N Kieft F Armi)0 N.S. Buckiew. A Kmdbook for Imtiwvonat. Acodctpic snd Prm^m^^^^ 
Itouider Coloradb: National Center for Hiytiof Education Monagemoni Syitemi, 197«»vi^O. 
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Exhibit C 



VALENCIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE'S APPRDRCH ;rQ NEEDS .ASSESSMENT* 

Assessing Needs 

Our needs assessment reads as follows: vj^/.. 

' ' • '. 

Valencia Community* College shall reView pctriodically the 
district needs which' call for educational services., When 
possiBie, this review fehall be in cooperation with 
other institutions Irving postsecondary educational 
needs in the district. 

Needs assessment at Valencia Community College is best . 
underistood as part of an overall process which can be called 
the Co3/lege Planning, Development, and Delivery Model, 
illustrated by Visuallpour. .The College ^Planning, 
Development, and %eliv^i?y-MQdel consists ^^yf three major / 
components: (1). Awareness and Nee'ds Assessment r ( 2) \ 

Development, Review, and kefinemqnt; anci:j3) Deliver^ of 

' m; J- 

Instruction and Services. 

■• , 

Each component is' a complex se^ of activities. For 
example, delivery of instruction Jand services may range 
from classroom instruction such as teaching liberal arts 
cd^irses to continuing education courses for occupations 
to special training programs for displaced homerSrakers . 
The Development, Review,- e0i Refinement component also con- • 
tains complex activities ranging from an individual 

*J. F. Gollettscheckt "Valencia Community College's 
Approach to Needs Assessment" (Presentation at a* 
/ conference entitled Community Colleges at the Crossroads , 
\/ University bf Hichigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, March | 
^^ 8, 1979) . ' ' 
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COLLEGE PLANNrNG, DEVELOPM|NT, AND DELIVERY MODEL 
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instructor's development of a new course to a task 
force's work on developing a massive proposal for college 

. development such as the Advanced Institutiopal Development 

. Project. . ^ - . . * ' 

The Awareness and Needs Atn^essm^ht component serves, in 

. ■- - .1 « 

\ ...... 

a tlheoretical sense, as the beginning portion for the model. 

' ' ■ ..... . . ■ ' . . ■ . ^ -. 

It is in th-is component that the college staff becomes 

♦ ■ ■ 

aware of needs in either its existing programs or in 

♦ 

community needs that b^gin the process of development 
which will lead to (instruction or service to the community. 
Awjareness of needs may come from students, citizens, 
college staff, state agencies, federal agencies, or the 
broader "profession of education." 

The three components are linked together by evaluation 
and decision points. For example, evaluation of the =^ . 
instructi6nal programs o^ the college may lead to the ^ 
component of Development, Review, and Refinement. Decisions 
are made at the college as to whether or not to implement 
new programs after each component. For example, a needs ^ 
assessment activity may show the need for a dentilS^ hygiene 
program. J\ decision is then made as to whether or ^ not to 
expand resources to develop such a program. Given an 
affirmative decision, development occurs. Then a decision 
is mad.e as to wh/it^ier or not to implement the program. 



lit) . 
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Needs AsBeasm^nt at Vnlencta ^Community uoxxcga 
Needs attseeement activiUes at Valencia Community 
College' involve '•tAidents, the community, and th^ college's 
eduoatibna; programj?., ViBuai-.Five illustrates .the 
diversity pf ne^<Jj^ as^essinent areas. For student, there 
are-needa afcaefl-sment 'actiyitlei* related to fqtOre students, 
existing students, and alumni. For the community there 
are assessment activities oh employment needs and 
opportunities. Educational programs needs assessi[nent 
involves continuing assessment on career needs, advancfed 
^nd professional course needs, developmental' needs in b^sio 
Bkill -a rB as, and asse s sm o afciLf o r commun i ty Inntructlonfl X — ^ 

services. ' * 

.Needs apsesament programs can be either formal or 
infoiJmal, ongoing or speciAl purpose as illustrated in 
Visual Six. An example of a formal, .^^cial purpose needs 

'^issessment was the Community Impact Study done in the Spring 
of 1978. An example of an ongoing formal needs assessment 
program is the Placement and Follow-Up Studies done annually 
on all graduates and non~teturning students of Valencia 
community College. Anothe| example of a special purpose 
formal needs- assessment is the survey of a particular need 

. ^or an occupational program such as a survey for^ a' biomedical 

technician. - » « 

informal needs assessment activities may^ either be 
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VISUAL FIVE 
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ongoing or special purposepi. An example of an ongoing 
informal needift assessment is the seAsitivity of the college 

• • • 

faculty to 4|tudent needs." Such a' sensitivity, for example, 
has led to increased developmental^ and remediation programs 
such the Vriting> and reading laboratories in the 
communications department. 

.... . - -■- . ... . • . ... ' - _ 

Informal needs 'assessment can also be special purpose 

such as when a group at the' college becomes interested" in a 

particular area and conducts a special pui/pose, informal 

type of an assessment. An example of a special purpose in~ 

formal assessment Is the process by which an alternative to 

the general education progreun wis developed. A group of 

faculty meitibers sensed- a™need^-^Qr„Atudfintfl.,Jya_llftX<a^ 



alternative to the disciplin^^^^oMented general education 
program; therefore, they^^velopee( an interdisciplinary 
program for general education. 

Every college has availiible to many sources of needs 
assessment information, much of it not always recognized 
as such. These are needs assessment information sources 

* 

we recognize and use at Valencia: 
Ac ademic Staff Minutes . 

Minuses of all bh« academic staff meetings on the East, 

West", and Open Campuses are available to demonstrate 
ways in which curriculuim change and innovation- might 
come about through the identification of a need, and' its 
review by the academic administration. • 

Ad visory Committee Minutes ( - , 

Advisory Committee minutes provide a data source for 
analyzing the i^nput that the community teollege receives 




from community representatives who ser^te on advisory 
committees. Copies of adyisory committfe minutes from 
all program areas are available. . . -| 

Art iculation Committee Minutes (Of the Coordinating Qouncil 
of Fran ce and OUceola counties, ^and vcc^ 

^ i it'ha Articulation (Comm ittee is^^sub-prgan^ization of the 

dooxdinating Council and proviSIs program •JJ. . 

'managers an opportunity to interact with school district; 
.personnel. Minutes of the meetings are available to 
demonstrate areae of articulation-and .cooperation. 

C areer Program DavAo pment Committee Minutes ^^^.4.4.^^ 

^ The Career Program Development Committee is a committee 

composed of admirtistrators from each campus and the Vice 
President for Institutional Services which meets monthly 
\ to develop new career programs and, review, existing 
programs. The minutes are available to document the 
flow of ddcis ion-making for the iiQplementatlon 
and refinement of existing career p^rograms. 

community Impact Study Reports • (For further f^J^^^^^i^^Mv^iC 
regarding the Community Impact Studies conducted cooperatively 
by Valendia co na nunity C o lle ge^ Kalamagoo - Va l ley C ommuntty — 
College, and Eastfield College, contact the National Center 
for Higher. Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) , Post 
Office Drawer P, Boqlder, Colorado 80302.) ^L,^/^'. 
Tha Valencia Community College Community Impadt studies 
were conducted in the Spring of 1978 and consist of a 
^ series of six reports detailing tesponses to the ■ 

survey, the study was initiated to determine the impact 
that Valencia Community College was having on its ' * 
college district and to identify needs and opportunities 
that the cdllege could meet. The individual reports are 
as follows: , , 

A Report on the Citizen Hesponae g to the Valencia - 
goll^qe Cbmmuniiy tmpac t Siudy ; Institutional Services 
Report i7ft-75-2/Wovemb^r, 1978 ; ^ 

One thousand, nine hundred and sixty-one Oitizens 
responded to the. Valencia Community College 
citizens survey, 




All'pul?lic school educators were surveyed to 
determine the knowledge of and opinions about 
Valencia Community College. 



K 
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A R#port on thm Employer R<«pon«<i to thm y»lyncia 
eowmunliiv Coll W# CoWnunltV Pnpact Study » in»tltutlona 1 

All f Acuity, adrolnlttrntion, and caraet ■arvice 
•niployiias ware suryayed to determine thelir 
opinions about VaSbncia, 



In'ttitutional Services Report Noveifiberr 1978 

Social service Vigency directors were' rWjuasted to 
assess the college's general service to tha 
CK>ranunity >nd ;tfte college »8 efTectivenei* ±H 
meeting its . objectives. Social service agencies 
were asked to m'ake iuggestlons for meeting unmet , 
. educational needs in the district. 

A. Report on the Student Respon ses to the Valencia ' 
dommuniiv Coll ege Conanxintty impact Study , Institutional 
• ^ervices^Ut>orri7fl^7»^3> fteVeSer. Wt 

A sampling of full and part-time students w«« 
purveyed. Students were asked to rate the college 
achievement of its specific objectives, their 
satisfaction with the instruction at Valencia, 
the impact of the college on their self worth, and 
the extent to^ wKich~the colleg*""Wi» iwtping them 
achieve their goals t personal, career, and 
academic. The students stated as the five major 
reasons that they were Influenced to attend 
Valencia were as follows t 

a. I can work while I go. to school. 

b. The college has low cost. 

* c. The campuses are oonvenifently located, 

d. I can live at home. 
}■ e. The college offers courses I am 
Interested in. 

communi ty instructional Services Assessm ent Survey 
-—■ — Jn a cooperative activity with Orange .ana Osceola 

^Counties, the college annually cohduct:s the Community 
Instructional Services Assessment which Is used as a 
basis for identifying the priority areas in offering 
continuing education courses in community instructional 
' services. ' 

Minutes of Coordinating Coxincll of Orange an^ bsceoia 

Counties and V<5d ^ ^ ,^ ^ 

f>Ke Coordinating Council of Orange and Osceola Counties 

and Valencia Coiwnunity College consists of the Orange 



* county schools, the Osceola Countt schools, and Valencia 
Coramunity College^ The council miiets monthly, and 
its chairmanfihip is rotated among the three member 
districts. The council is responsible for approving 
the development of new vocational and career programs 
in the, district and providing a coordinated supporting - 
. ^-ole' for vocirtfonal education. ^ 

Equal Acces s/Equhl Opportunity Plan • ' 
\ Mlnuies of thA gABC) Han v as dev eloped based upon state 
goals for equal access and equal- opportunity. The plan 
serves as a docOmentj.' which, identifies rieeds, issues and; 
concerns relating to personnel, development are handled. 

Equal Access/Equal Opportunity Plan ' * 

The tPiEO Plan vfas developed based upon state goals for 
equal access and equal opportunity. The plap serves as 
h document which ideritifies needs in the area of ' 
. affirmative action and equal opportunity. It is reviewed 
each six months by means of a progress report submitted 
to the State. Mo(nitoring Committee. 

Individual H ealth-Related Program Accred itation Report 

Accreditation reports fbr tiental hygiene, regis ter ed 

lining, ffn^ raapi r/itory therapy ar e available. These ,__ 



\ 



reports address the individual health-related programs 
. and present rebommendations for the^r improvement. 
Accreditation is nojrmally for a ten-year period. 

P lacement and Follow^Up Study for lg75-76 S elected Graduates, 
Insi:i^u^ional Services fteporl #77-78-1, kay, 1978; ana 
Placement, and Fol low-Up Report 1976-77 , Institutional Services 
Report 177-76 -4, August, iV/B 
^ The placement and foll«w-up reports of the college • 
provide information on placement and program evaluation 
of graduates and substantival completers of the college s 
programs. The reports are prepared annually and 
distributed to managers and decision makers in the college. 

Regional 19 Planning Guicle , Orjange' County Publie Schools, 
Ssceola County Public Schools, Valencia Community Co llegfe, 

September, 1977. • 

The Regional 19 Planning Guide was completed 4.n 
September, 1977, afid addresses the needs assessment in 
the area of vocational education for Orange and Osceola 
Counties. . The report was compiled in cooperation with 
the Orange and Osceola County schools and represents an 
integrated look at vocational pi^ograms presently operating 
and the needs in the vocational area over the next five 



years 
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6»ctlon 50ji Instlt utlonaX S»lf>EvaXuatlon of Val<ncla 

' totomtanlty coii«y/ Ruguai/ ■1978 ^ ' — 

.A ••lf-«tudy completed by a committee of Valencia etaff 
6n access ibi,lity for handicapped persons to all 
programs and facilities of the college. 

* Southern Association of Colleges and ^Schools Accredit ation 
Reports " . ' ; — 

TKe college prepares a self -study every ten years for 
presentation to the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools for accreditation. The report is updated 
•yepY fiy^ ye^ri t >€pecl£ic r'ecommendations for . . 
improvement of the college programs are offered by - 
Visiting teams of th^ Southern Association of 
Cblleges and Schools. 

Student Characteristics 

Student characteristics are compiled at the end of 
- each major registration period and provided to the 
Board of Trustees in informational packets • They are 
also made available tg personnel pt the college to use 
in assessing trends and understanding what may be 
occurting with changing student enrollment patterns. 
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^ NORTH CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

. PLANNING ASSUMPTIONS* , 



/ 



/ 

\ , ^ , I. 

Assunt^tions about: 

1. The societal context within 
' , which NCTC exists. 

2. External agencies. 

3. Institutional leadership/ 
management. ' 

4 . NCTC programs . 3 

5. Potential clientele and^ 
enrollment. 

6. Student services. 

Staffing and professional 
development. 

« 

8. Physical plant. 

9. Equipment. 

10." fiscal resources. 



♦Warren Groff. "pi^nnVng ABwnmptinna 'for. North Central 
Technical College'' (An unpublished report to the Board 
of Trustees, Mansfield, Ohio, Oecember, 1978). * 

V 
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Exhibit E 



'MISSION STATEMENTS 



Cuyahoga Cottttnunity College, C leveland, Ohio 

«• " • 

The mission of Cuyahoga CommvTnity. Co Liege- is "to 
provide low- cost, quality, Irife^^ng' educational opportuni- 
ties accessible with a minimum of barriers to all, while 
assuming leadetship, in a metropolitan multi-racial setting, 
for meeting the changing educational needs a46l thereby 
imprdvirig the quality of life of the individual and the 
community." ^ . • %* ^ 



Kirkwood Communit" 



61 lege. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 



The mission of Kirkwood Community College is to enhance 
human and community resources, by acting^, on its own 
initiative and in concert with other agencies, provide 
quality educational programs and community services. 

Valencia Community College, Orlando, Florida 

■ The purpose of Valencia Community College is to provide 
compreHensive postsecondary education and lifelong learning 
opportunities that fostef individoal^row.th and community 
development. V '-'9^ . 



Walla Walla Communj^ty College, Wall a Walla, Wa shing ton 

The mission of Walla Walla Community College is to 
serve as a mediuirl for change with an, emi^h£isis on account- 
ability for tangible results which fost?#i;, community develop- 
ment , a focus of various courses and piies&rams. 



Accountability : 
by : 

the student. . . 



the instructor. 



e College 



to; 



himself /herself 
and' the commu-" 
nity. . 

the student . . 



n^ni^ 



the commilnity 
and State. . 

\ 



for ; 



. .conscientiously 
striving to reach 
objectives 

. .the student ',s 
eventuell success 
in each uni.fc/ 
course/px'ogiram 



. tangibler accom- 
plishments per 
dpliar spent V 
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Exhibit P 



GOAL STATEMENTS 



Dallas County Community College District, 
Dallas, Taxas 

: I. 

1. Maintain a;^6ng-range cbmprehensive planning syst^em. 

2. Make a continu6u8 effort to help Employee© understand 
its philosppKy, organizational str\ieture aiid deci^ionr 
making process. < 

3. continuously assess the educational needs o^^*^"®. . 
community and its students for, the purpose of "jaji'jj^f;;;-" 
ing a balance in it? educational programs and services, 

4. Provide learning opportunities consistent with student 
' and community diversity. 

5. , Maintain a high priority for the improvement of student 

communications skills*. * 

6 Provide a comprehensive and effective system of 
„ * jjistructiotUlJiupport services tp meet the needs of 
diikrse student*^ population r " / 

7. Maintain a comprehensive «taff improvement prog^^^^ which 
will support development,. of skills, attitudes and 
abilities reflecting its* philosophy. 4 

8 . Provide excellence in eduatidnal opportunities vhile 

maintaining financial accountability. 

^ . 

9 Promote positive anji productive .relationBhi,ps with . 
^ ext^nal agencies consistent with the DCCCD philosophy. 
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GOAI^ STATEMteNTS 



Kij^KWood Community College, 
Cedar Rapids r Iowa 

The follo\^ing are the goals which have been established 
for the college through master planning: 

* 1 

1". — Bxtanxi accGsslbl 1 l^y^-oit programs aiid"srervices "tlrrou^iput^ 
the service area emd without regard to age, s&x, social 

' . or economic class, racial or religious background , 
physical or emotional handicap,* or prior educational 
achievement. 

2. Intensify efforts tp enhance the welfare, dignity, and 
success of students. # 

3. Cooperate with the community and its agencies in iden- 
tifying, planning for, and serving the appropriate 
educational and related service needs of the community* 

4. Attract and retain those persons who can be served by . ^ 
Kirkwoodrs pr6grams and services. 

5. Continue the commitment to high standards of service 
and to high expectations for optimal individual 
achievement. 

6. Provide the opportunities ^nd work conditions essential 
"to attract and retain highly qualified employees, and 

to encourage them to grow professionally. 

7. Provide those facilities and resources required to con- 
duct properly the programs «nd services of the college. 

8. Conduct college operatiohs»with efficiency, integrity 
and in a manner consistent with the philosophy of the 
college. 

9. Continually assess the success of the college in , 
accomplishing its mission and fulfilling its goals. 
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GOAL STATEMENTS 

Valencia Coironunity College, 
Orlando, Florida 

1. Provide continuous planning for defining' and evaluating 
goals. 



2; proVide expe^^^^^ tha^T^evelop in ^he individual a 

desire for lifelong learning^ ^ 

3. Provide a program that helps the indlrvidual in assessing 
heeds. 

4. Provide educational programs \^hich accommodate individual 
needs' and differences in-i^arning. . 

5. Develop a learning atmosphere which g^tilizes community 
resources with facilities and servicls accessible to all. 

6. toevelop a system that promotes effective community and 
college communications and decision-making. 

^ ■ ^ 

7 Cooperate with the community in providing programs 

which foster both individual and community development. 

8. Provide equal educational and employment opportunities. 

«9. Promote and support creative and dynamic faculty and 
staff. 
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oojUi Statements 



Wallfi Walla Cafrtmunity College, ^ 
walla Walla, Washington 

1. Satisfy the educational goals of students. 

2. Maintain open door by 'admitting a s man y studenijs as 

^88 ible when tWey Hea ire, given available TBWurces^ 

3. Offer the citizens a comprehensive array of occupatidnal 

academic, cultural, and irecreational program? . 

*. • • ^ 

4 Develop and employ approaches to instruction whic^ will 
increase 'n^e efficiency and ef feqtiveness of learning. 

5. Ensure that WWCC functions as an integral part of the 
communities It serves. 

6. Obtain and make efficient use of capital resources. 

7. inv61ve studehts, faculty, administrators, staff and ^ 
community representatives in the forihation yf policies 

' and operating decisions that affect them. 

8. ^Provide an environment and develop procedures through 
which employees committed to WWCC dan achieve their 
professional goals.. 



ENROLLMENT AND PLANNING WORKSHEET 



TO: 



TOR: Adrolhistrit Ive Unit " 



The State Board for Connnunity College Education is Initiating planning with our 
district to develop the 1979-81 capital and operating budgets. This worltsheet 
Is H method tq. collect information and data the SBCCE will need In this process. 
Our Input can be organised into four areas. 

I. DISTRICT DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES : Look at the total college I 

From your point of view what should tHe district development objectives be 
for \WCC? List priorities for ouir district. Examples might iiM:lude greater 
emphasis on continuing education, greater program diversiflcatloi), stabalized 
^ growth, more vocationa^l education, etc. In other words list some directions 
you would like to see \WCC go as an institution during the next 6-10 year*. 

'l. . 



2. 



3. 



A. 



5. 
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ENROLLhffiNT AND PLANNIN6 WORKSHKET (Continued) 



rKOGIl»\>l PLANS ! Look nt the prop.rnmH yoir roordlnato In your mlmlntatr.itl vc unlt-I 

A. List asnumpt Jons which' wilX Impjtct: Gdiicnt iuiKil prograinn and oorul Iu".MU;t • 
in yovr~VdmInrotrnt Ive unit. l-nctors to bo couaidordd might Includo but 
ore not limited to: popuiutlojs employment » hij^h school Rraduatt!a, ve terans 
minorities, women, adult fltudents, aged students, changMS In tuition, etc. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



A. 



5. 



r 



1. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



B, Based on the assumptions above, specify the development o bjectlyte a for 

the pro grams tn your admin istra tive unit . These should be specific to the 
educational service delivered by your admlnlatrativc unit. The objectives 
listed below should also be reflected in program enrollment projection* 

' (II-C). 



2. ■ , ' >- 



i -9^ ' 
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ENROLLMENT AND PLANNING WOIKSHEET (ContlhUttd) 



/location, or upcclal 
administrative unit. 



ProiecJt^tHTirotlnu^^^ by program, llECI^"Vo«pi"R» 

ncttvity. ' lW7i structurn which works but for your 

Each Individual will havo to develop a unique aystom for his/her udminls- 
trotive utilt. Use the blank form (page A) for your adminJ«trativ« unit. 
A sample of a structure used in occupational education is attached for 
your Informatioii (attachment A). 



Alternatives. (Brain Storm !) Identify alternatdves to the programs 
^;id^^i^;^nt , plans projected^ in section II-C. Think about »ome oth.er 
ideas for pfovldlng education to the people of our district. List some 
alternative programs or services could provide. 
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ENROLLMENT AND PLANNING WORKSHEET (Contln)Jl«d) 



FlVi: YKAU A!)MlM[STIL\riVr, (INir I'.NKOLLML':^!' VKt)J'-€TCOS 



'Prograttt» H:x;IS Crouj), 
Tim*s / toe a tloa, Project, 

etc. 


, AMNUALlZliD AVI- RACK' PTE'S . . " 


Prelim. 
77-78 


78-79 


79-80 


80-81 




82-8;j 


• 


^ ■ 
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^ \ 


« 
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ENROLLMENT AND PLANNING WORKfMEE* (Continu«dJ 



in. KNROLI^ll-.NT F^^^^ Combine the 'proKrum plans Into an administrative unit 

enroiliuiint forecast. 

Enrollment forecasts nre used In operating and capi- ol. budget develop.n.nt . 
inaction III-A below, forecast annualized average, state supported Hh h 
forTou «d;^"iatraa^^ unit. Kxclude contracted FTE^s ,rM""T'oo« 
• ^B'B Bucras those coded co.n.nlty servltc. Split ^nto academic and voca- 
tional sub-totals if possible. The annualized average, state and ABE FTC « 
ate used to establish the operating budget. 

m section ail-B. toxeaast total fall quarter . FTE's ^^Bardle-s of fundln^^^^^ 

source (include Contracted FTE's). If applicable spUt out a "^^^-^^"^^P"^ 

• . projection and further split this sub-total Into "-^^""J^ /"f 

Lb-totals. The fall' quarter projections are used for the ^JPj^^^^^^f J^Sget 
process. The 1985 nunfbers will be used as back-up for the 1979 capital Duagec 

Request . * * ■ 



A. ^^JH-"_ -^^^-^^^^ ■^'^^'^^^^'^ ""^'^ FOR_ ADMINISTRM 



1977-78 



1978-79.. 



1980-81 



1981-82 



1982-83 



1985-86 



Acuderoic 
Vocational 



Total 



B. rAU^l^TEiLACA^^^ 

.1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 



1977-78 



1978-79 , 1979-80 



1985-86 



Total 



pay on cnmpus (if applicable) 
Academic — 



Vocht lonal 

Total 

* ThosjE' 



. flp.urefl rcquirod by SBCCE. All others. In section Ill-B for in-house 



K\tet only* 



< 
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ENROLLMENT AND PLANNING WORKSHEET (Continued) 



FACILIT Y IMPLICATIONS; 

0a-Campu3 . / 

>*r'' . .. 

1. Wiot deletions^ chaiiftes, or fttlditions to exist IwR^on-^c.iminis fnollltleu will 
be required to achiqve the eurollmrnt and prof\ram^bV|f'ct ivt q^ described In 
your projection? 




2. what other on-campus facility Improvementft will be required In the next 
6-l'0 years? These facilities need .n^jt be related directly to identified 
program objectives in "section II. 



Of f "Campu s ^l^* ' . 

1. What yill be the need for rental of K-12 or other facilities for evening , 
or part time use? (More, Same, Fewer). Kxplaln 



2. What needs exist for "daytltfie*' or long-torn facilities , that ohoiild be 

leased, purchased, or constructed by the state? Indicate typi^ of factlUy 
HPnd location.. ' . 
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BUDGET ANALYSIS FORM 



PROGRAM t Ag T«oh 

B 

r 

Projected FTEi 19 



Budg«t«d 

FTEfi 1 



A. Projected PTE's^ 19 f S/F Ratio. 14.6 - ^^1*3^^^^ X ,72 



B. .936 X .05 - 'Of^ ^ ■ , 

WftP # 721 Supervision Entitlement 



.936 
F*PEF 
Entltl. 
«.72 



IT . 6Uf)flftT H6BI!!L fdSIM6 UR5BHEWT t 

A. FACULTY STAFF REIMBURSEMENT! 

.9-36 X ( .8 X $15,605)^ ( .2 ' X $13,028)- $ 15,090 

g'TEF . Approx. Approx. % Faculty Salary 

% f/fp P/T Reimbursement 



B. SUPERVISION SALARY REIMBURSEMENT 

.046 X $15,605 - $ 717.83 

Supv. Entlt. 
(I-B). 



Supv. Salary Reimbursement 



C. SUPPORT STAFF REIMBURSEMENT ^ 

19 X 146.99 X .6P « 

k»roj. PWs Support stail 

$ • s/FTE 



iupport gt'aiJ^lefmbursement 



D. OPERATIONS REIMBURSEMENT 

19 X 291.19 X .60 « 3,319.57 

Piro:). FTE's Operations Operations Reimbursement 

$ • s/FTE 

E. BENEFITS REIMBURSEMENT ^ 
* iLlsO^X .1263 . 1905^717^ 

fraculiy fraculty Supv. Support Indirect Tnair*c| 

(II-A) Bnfts. Salary Staff Salary Benefits (2) 



DIRECT: 

II-A Salary 
II-D Operations 

(Includes Equip.) ^ 
II-E (1) Bisneflts 

INDIRECT: 

I I-B Supervision 
I I-C Support Staff 
II-E (2) Beiv»fits 

TOTAL: 

Relnjb/FTE $1,211.12 ' 
Relmb/budget Ratio 1.012 



15,090 
3:31?. S 7 



1,905.87 



. salary ^ ^htSA 

Operations i>200 
(G«S + Travel) 
20,31S.4 4Equlpment 1>650 
^ — -^Benefits .l^m.H 



717.83 
l,C75.gB 
.562 36' 



" 2, 695.81 TOTAL: $ 22,734.36 
• •$23,011.H 

Bud'get/FTE $ 1,196.54 



Reimbursement Is $ 276i89 (more) e*-*ese>^an budget for this 

' program. 
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